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The Business World and the Special Library 


By Fred C. Zeisberg, Technical Investigator, Development Dept. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


ANY, on noting the above title, 
may be inclined to ask ‘“‘ What does 
the business man want with a special 
library?”’ A smaller number might even 
be inclined to wonder what a business 
man wants with amy library, remember- 
ing that many business men’s routine 
reading is confined to the daily paper, 
with special emphasis on the sports page; 
and that their more serious reading car- 
ries them no further than deep into the 
pages of the Saturday Evening Post. 

But such a judgment, however true “it 
may have been in the past, would not be 
correct today. Business needs library 
facilities, in most cases special facilities, 
and is increasingly waking up to that 
fact. 

There was a time when most libraries 
were connected with the church, or rather 
with monasteries or abbeys supported by 
the church. Many of the books in those 
monasteries dealt with medicine. As the 
mass of knowledge on medical matters 
increased, and medicine began to assume 
the rudimentary aspects of a science, its 
practice began to be concentrated in the 
hands of individuals who devoted their 
whole time to it. This resulted in the 
gradual accumulation of a medical litera- 
ture, one devoted wholly to medicine, 
and as it grew the desirability of segre- 
gating that literature into libraries de- 
voted wholly to medicine made itself ap- 
parent. Today we see further subdivision 
of medical libraries into those devoted to 
some specialty, such as surgery, pedi- 





atrics, toxicology or endocrinology. And 
the surgeon or physician would be quite 
lost without the facilities these libraries 
afford. 

The legal profession, with its necessity 
of following the well trodden path of 
precedent, could not be practiced with- 
out the aid of highly specialized libraries, 
in which the established general princi- 
ples of the law are set forth in text books 
of recognized authority and the more 
directly authoritative decisions of the 
various courts of last resort, applying and 
extending those principles, are recorded. 

The practice of the more scientific pro- 
fessions of engineering and chemistry, 
with their well organized knowledge, 
could hardly be imagined today without 
the constant use of libraries devoted to 
their particular needs. 

In every one of these cases the gradual 
growth of a literature, its organization 
into a coherent and systematized whole, 
and the practice of the particular profes- 
sion in question by those who give their 
whole time to it followed much the same 
line of development. 

While these developments were taking 
place in the professions mentioned, and 
in similar professional activities, business 
was still being carried on in a more or less 
empirical way. It was not recognized 
that commerce, manufacturing and bank- 
ing are subject to laws just as funda- 
mental and just as general in their appli- 
cation as the law of the conservation of 
matter and energy. Such recognition is a 
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matter of rather recent development. 
But once recognized, schools of business 
administration, such as the Harvard 
School of Business Administration and 
the Wharton School at the University of 
Pennsylvania, began to be started; and 
more recently a voluminous literature 
devoted wholly to business is being pro- 
duced. Of the journals devoted to that 
subject Business Week, Forbes Magazine, 
Economic Forum, Magazine of Wall 
Street, Sales Management and Executives 
Service Bulletin are typical examples. 

With the recognition that business and 
economics have a scientific basis, imper- 
fectly understood as these sciences are, 
and with the development of a vast and 
increasing literature devoted to them, 
capable of being organized, it also began 
to be recognized that libraries devoted to 
the needs of business in general, and to 
the special needs of particular lines of 
business, would be a powerful aid in the 
proper conduct of business. The collec- 
tion and classification of such literature, 
except in a few cases where a city was 
largely occupied in one kind of manu- 
facture, or where the city was sufficiently 
large to justify the expense, could hardly 
be undertaken by public libraries. Hence 
there arose the need of the private 
special library, devoted to the require- 
ments of the particular industry which it 
served. 

What can such a library do for busi- 
ness, and what has business a right to 
expect from such a special library? No 
general answer can be given to this ques- 
tion — it depends entirely on the nature 
of the business. 

An equipment manufacturing concern 
would be interested in the materials used 
in the construction of its equipment, the 
source of their suppiy, their properties, 
and the properties of new possible sub- 
stitutes. It would be interested in the ac- 
tivities of its competitors and would 
hence want to follow the issued patents 
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in its field and to keep an up to date file 
of its competitors’ catalogs and sales 
literature. It would be interested in the 
use to which its customers put the pur. 
chased equipment and would hence want 
to follow the technical literature so as not 
to overlook possible uses in lines which 
had developed without the use of this 
particular equipment, but which might 
be able to use it to advantage. 

An investment trust would have differ. 
ent requirements. It would primarily 
want information about municipalities 
whose bonds it might contemplate pur. 
chasing, about corporations whose securi- 
ties might be desirable investments, 
about political situations whose ebb and 
flow might affect securities held, about 
the volume and trend of production in 
various productive fields. 

A bank, with money to loan, would 
have still different requirements. If the 
loans were predominantly to going con- 
cerns, that is, ‘commercial paper,’’ then 
information about the particular con- 
cern and about the general field in which 
that concern is active, would be needed. 
If loans were frequently made to finance 
new undertakings, as in the form of bond 
issues, then a much more comprehensive 
collection would be needed, in order that 
the chances of the proposed new venture 
could be accurately estimated, and a de- 
cision reached as to the possible risk at- 
taching to the proposed loan. 

Each type of business has different 
fundamental requirements and added to 
these are the special requirements, some- 
times little more than whims, of the 
executives carrying on the particular 
business. For that reason it is impossible 
to generalize, but it is possible to say that 
business has a right to expect much of 
the special library, and the alert special 
librarian will do all that is expected, and 
will go even further. To go further she 
will need an active imagination, other 
wise she will not rise above the level of 
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being just another technician. The re- 
quirement of imagination in this line of 
work is not surprising, considering the 
yalue of controlled imagination in many 
lines of human endeavor. 

In my own particular work, which has 
to do with the investigation of new proc- 
esses and products which my company 
might be interested in taking up, the 
emphasis is on three things: general 
chemical engineering, patents, and sta- 
tistics of chemical production and trade. 
| therefore look to the library to have on 
hand such standard reference works as 
Mellor’s Comprehensive Treatise on In- 
organic and Theoretical Chemistry, Beil- 
stein’s Handbuch der Organischen Chemie, 
International Critical Tables, Dammar’s 
Encyclopadie der Technischen Chemie; 
and to subscribe to all current periodicals 
in chemical engineering, chemical mar- 
keting and chemical use. I expect to have 
brought to my attention, through patent 
bulletins, all new patents in the fields in 
which I am interested, and to have or- 
dered for me, upon request, copies of such 
patents as I want to study more fully. I 
expect that all statistics on the produc- 
tion of chemicals, wherever appearing, 
will be collected and kept readily at 
hand, and that information on what these 
chemicals cost and how they are used 
and in what amount, in so far as that in- 
formation is available, will also be filed. 
If articles on subjects in which I am inter- 
ested appear in periodicals other than 
those which regularly come to my notice, 
I expect to have them called to my 
attention. 

These are my routine expectations. In 
addition, from time to time, questions 
outside the regular routine come up 
which I expect the library to answer 
more or less promptly, usually more. If 
they cannot be answered with the mate- 
tial at hand I expect that the information 
or the material will be secured from one 
of the other company libraries, or from 
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some outside library which codperates 
with ours. It is only just that I add that 
these expectations are generally more 
than fulfilled. 

What I have said gives a high spot pic- 
ture of the expected use business can 
make of the special library. But unex- 
pected by-products flow from the exist- 
ence of special libraries. I call to mind a 
story told me by the president of one of 
our smaller corporations. His company 
originally manufactured equipment for 
the mining industry. He decided to start 
a special library and engaged a young 
engineer to put in charge of it. This man 
conceived the idea that the equipment 
designed specially for mining might be 
used in other industries, and so, as his 
library duties permitted, he studied the 
whole chemical industry, found places 
where his imagination conceived a pos- 
sible application for his company’s equip- 
ment, and finally wrote a report on his 
study. The president was so impressed 
with the report that he had it printed as 
a sales manual and distributed it to his 
sales force. Thereupon the sales manager 
decided that he wanted the author of the 
report on his sales force, and the result is 
that the special librarian is now one of 
the promising salesmen of this corpora- 
tion, which has now extended its prod- 
ucts into many fields outside the mining 
industry in which it started. 

In another special library, the librarian 
had occasion to deal much with patents 
in a rather narrow field. He finally be- 
came a recognized authority in this field 
and was so much in demand that he 
resigned and is now a successful consult- 
ing engineer. This was undoubtedly a loss 
to the company for which he was libra- 
rian, but was a gain for the industry as 
a whole. 

Doubtless there are many similar cases. 
The ones cited just happened to come to 
my attention, and illustrate, incidentally, 
that the opportunities in your field of 
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library work are just as broad as you 
choose to make them. But aside from 
these by-products, valuable as they may 
be, the principal duty of a special library 
is to collect, file and make readily avail- 
able every scrap of permanently useful 
information bearing on the business 
which it serves. How best to do that I do 
not know, even though for years I have 
had a special library of my own. 

My work has always required a great 
amount of reading, even more in the past 
than now. For years, therefore, I have 
made it a practice, when I have read an 
article in which I am interested, to make 
a reference of it on a 4” x 6” card, and to 
add a few sentences of summary, or 
certain significant figures when the sub- 
ject is capable of quantitative expression. 
These cards are filed away under a classi- 
fication that suits my personal needs, 
but would probably cause a librarian to 
throw up her hands in horror. One use of 
this catalog of information repaid all of 
the effort I put into it, so I cannot re- 
frain from telling of it. 

I was testifying in a patent suit in 
New York and stated that a certain 
practice had been used in nitric acid 
manufacture prior to 1914. The opposing 
attorney on cross examination asked me 
to produce a published record to sub- 
stantiate my statement. I was not sure 
I had seen such a record, though I knew 
of the practice from personal observa- 
tion, and so asked for time, which was 
granted. A search in the very excellent 
Chemists Club library, in the similarly 
complete library of the Engineers Club, 
and in the public library in New York 
City revealed nothing. On my return to 
Wilmington a similar search in our own 
special libraries was equally fruitless. 
Then I did what I should have done in 
the first place; looked in my own catalog. 
And in three seconds I turned up a com- 
plete reference, in the discussion accom- 
panying an article published in 1908. 
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The triumph with which I completed my 
testimony was not lessened by the fact 
that the statement I quoted had beep 
made by an expert witness frequently 
employed by the opposing attorney who 
had cross examined me. 

What I have done in a small way with 
my catalog, and in the one instance | 
have cited, can be multiplied a hundred. 
fold for a business by a properly con. 
ducted special library. But better yet 
than the turning up of long forgotten 
facts, what a special library can do, and 
what in my estimation is much more 
important, is to assist business in keeping 
abreast of the times. Business today is s0 
competitive and there is such an aya. 
lanche of published material, much of it 
worthless per se, and still more of it of 
no possible application to the business 
concerned, that the busy executive 
simply cannot begin to make use of the 
really important material which does 
appear. This is where the special libra- 
rian, acting as a selective medium to sift 
out the worth while and the relevant, 
can be most valuable. 

This activity requires a considerable 
amount of codperation on the part of the 
executive. While there are many subjects 
of perennial interest, the rapidly chang- 
ing complexion of modern business, the 
effect of half considered and suddenly 
passed new legislation, the prospects of 
rapid expansion of the business into new 
channels, make it obligatory upon the 
business man, if he expects the most from 
his special library, to work closely with 
the librarian and keep her informed of his 
changing interests. Without such coép- 
eration, while he probably will get his 
money’s worth, he will not get the fullest 
and best use that a special library cat 
give when there is the proper sympathy 
of understanding between the librarian 
and the executives she is trying to serve. 
Codperation is much easier in a business 
whose activity is rather closely confined 
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to one line. If a business is complex, and 
there are many not very closely related 
lines of activity, then it is far more 
difficult, principally because of the time 
required, for the librarian to come to 
know the numerous executives and their 
special problems and personal peculiari- 
ties as intimately as is necessary for the 
smoothest functioning. 

A special library is a costly undertak- 
ing, and the question naturally arises as 
to what is the minimum size of business 
that can afford one. That depends upon 
the nature of the business. A consulting 
engineer, working by himself, for ex- 
ample, would be justified in having a 
special library operated by the part time 
of his stenographer. This would not con- 
tain a large collection of books, or even 
of bound journals, especially if there were 
available the facilities of an engineering 
library, as there usually are in the larger 
cities where consulting engineers con- 
gregate. But it should contain a com- 
plete card index, similar to the one 
described for my own personal use, and 
facilities for filing clippings, reprints, 
trade catalogs, and similar material 
directly connected with the consultant’s 
work. 

But as contrasted with this, the very 
largest individual steam laundry, for 
example, would hardly be justified in 
incurring the expense of even a modest 
special library. In a case like that much 
can be done through trade associations. 
By a relatively small assessment on each 
member funds can be raised to equip and 
staff a special library, preferably located 
in a larger city where plentiful reference 
facilities exist. The principal duties of 
such a library would be to keep up with 
new developments in the detergent art 
and to bring these promptly to the at- 
tention of the members of the association 
through periodic abstract bulletins. When 
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a trade association exists equipped with 
a centralized library, even a very small 
company engaged in that business can 
avail itself of the facilities of a special 
library by taking a membership in the 
association. The fee for this is but a 
fraction of the cost of an individual 
special library. 

One of the noteworthy facts about 
special libraries which has impressed me 
as a business man, if I may call myself 
one, is the spirit of codéperation that 
seems to exist among special libraries. In 
my own company there is a great deal of 
mutual borrowing and other examples of 
making use of their various facilities by 
the half dozen or so special libraries in 
different branches of the organization. 
That, you may say, is not surprising, 
but it is surprising when contrasted 
with the attitude of various departments 
toward each other, when, for example, 
the transfer of a commodity from one 
department to another is under consid- 
eration, and the subject of the transfer 
price raises a fierceness of controversy 
far greater than would the sale of the 
same commodity to some outside cash 
customer. This spirit of codperation 
which excites my admiration is, however, 
not merely an internal matter, but ac- 
cording to my observation obtains gen- 
erally among all special libraries. It is 
wholly commendable and could be 
imitated to advantage by business in 
general. 

The special library owes its existence 
largely to business. Its development and 
expansion have come about through a 
greater recognition by business of the 
value such an institution possesses. 
While, therefore, it may have been true 
in the past to say that the special library 
needs business, I believe the time has 
now come to say that business needs the 
special library. 








The Frick Art Reference Library 


By Ethelwyn Manning, Librarian 


HE Frick Art Reference Library was 

founded in 1920 by Miss Helen C. 
Frick, Director, to further the art in- 
terests of her father, Henry Clay Frick, 
who left to New York City his great 
collection of paintings. It is a reference 
library for the free service of all serious 
students of art in the fields of European 
and American painting, drawing, sculp- 
ture and illuminated manuscripts, on 
which subjects we have collections of 
over 200,000 reproductions of works of 
art, and over 45,000 books, periodicals 
and catalogues. 

The Library was housed in the base- 
ment of the Frick mansion from 1920 to 
1924. From 1924 to 1934 it occupied a 
building erected by the Trustees of The 
Frick Collection at 6 East 71st Street. 
It outgrew those quarters and in January 
1935 we moved into the new building 
erected at 10 East 71st Street. 

As is true of all New York City prop- 
erty, because ground space is so precious, 
the building on our 50’ x 100’ lot was 
carried as high as the city laws permit, 
with six main floors, four mezzanine 
floors in the book stacks, a penthouse, a 
basement and subbasement, making 
thirteen floors in all. 

The building is of Indiana limestone, 
French Renaissance in style to harmonize 
with The Frick Collection buildings. 
It is built on a vertical axis plan. That is, 
elevator, book conveyor, stairs, telauto- 
graph, house telephones are all placed to 
the center of the building in order that 
they may be as accessible as possible. 

Starting with the top floor and coming 
down, the penthouse is given over to 
staff rooms: two rest rooms, one a late 
seventeenth-century pine-panelled room, 
the other an early eighteenth-century 


American room opening off a cafeteria 
equipped and decorated in modern style, 
A terrace runs around two sides of the 
penthouse. 

On the sixth floor next below are the 
cataloguing, typists’ and bindery rooms, 
airy and well-lighted. The walls and 
ceiling are of sound absorbing plaster, 
the floors are of cork. In the cataloguing 
room is a dexigraph copy of the main 
book catalogue, made by Remington 
Rand. From this floor messages can be 
sent by telautograph to the main reading 
room and throughout the stacks. Book- 
cases for the reference books for the 
cataloguers and research workers run 
along the walls under the windows. The 
shelf list is housed in a fire-proof safe to 
meet insurance requirements. 

On the fifth floor is the Photographic 
Department, off which is a room in which 
are stored in metal files the negative 
collection. There is one large, light room 
where fairly large objects could be photo- 
graphed, though at present it is not the 
policy of the library to bring objects 
from the outside to the building to be 
photographed. The photostat machine 
stands in this room. 

The remainder of this fifth floor with 
mezzanine, the fourth floor, and mezza- 
nine, the second, part of the first, both 
with mezzanines, and part of the base- 
ment are given over to book stacks. 
Snead & Company put in the shelving, 
lights and book conveyor, which last 
runs from the sixth floor to the basement. 
None of the stacks are more than 7’ 2" 
in height. As the building was planned 
for the present collection of books and 
photographs and space for twice this 
number, the collections are arranged 0 
the center of the stacks and can be spread 
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to the outlying regions as they increase. 
Having plenty of stack space for many 
years to come, we have arranged the folio 
yolumes on open bar horizontal shelves 
below the octavo books in their class. 
On one of the stack floors are four 
cubicles for use of advanced students, 
where books may be reserved and type- 
writers used. The floors are of light green, 
bordered in darker green asphalt — good 
to look at but hard to take care of. 

The two reading rooms, card indices 
room, a small conference room, Libra- 
rian’s office and secretary’s office are on 
the third floor, midway between the 
stack floors. 

Of the two reading rooms, the larger 
is for the general public. This is furnished 
with a telautograph transmitting and 
receiving station, and a desk telephone. 
It is panelled in a soft greyish Italian 
walnut, behind which are shelves for 
reference or reserved books. The door 
frames of the room are of a beautiful 
pinkish Famoso marble, its doors are of 
red leather and its floors of red tile. 

The second and smaller reading room 
is for advanced students and for meetings 
of graduate courses of New York Uni- 
versity and Columbia. This room and the 
small conference room next it are pan- 
elled in unstained oak. There are shelves 
behind these panels for the books re- 
served for students. There is a series of 
colored drawings by Millet in this room 
and the adjoining conference room. On 
the east wall of this smaller reading room 
there is a series of mezzotints of eight- 
eenth-century English portraits. 

I am the fortunate occupant of a de- 
lightful Jacobean oak-panelled room, 
behind which panels is generous shelf 
space. When I suggested bringing in my 
old steel 3 x 5 card file for desiderata, 
there was great consternation. So a 
wooden file was built into one of the 
Jacobean cupboards. The ancient panel- 
ling is a beautiful background for the old 
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gold window hangings and upholstered 
desk-chair, and two paintings. 

The main entrance on the first floor 
is of tavernelle-fleuris marble, with doors 
of oak. A very beautifully lettered tablet 
on the right as you enter bears this in- 
scription: ‘‘The Library was founded in 
loving memory of Henry Clay Frick by 
his Daughter in 1920 and was here 
housed in 1934 by the Trustees of The 
Frick Collection.”’ A bulletin board is to 
be placed on one side of this lobby where 
the public will be able to read notices of 
current exhibitions and art news while 
waiting for the elevator to carry them to 
the third floor reading rooms. 

Another very important part of the 
equipment of the Library, to be added 
when the auditorium next door is com- 
pleted, is the air-conditioning system 
of the Carrier centrifugal refrigerating 
machine, to be installed by the American 
Blower Corporation. This will keep the 
building at a temperature of 72° and a 
humidity of 48°. When that time comes, 
our dust problem which has been serious, 
especially in the stacks, will be solved, 
there will be no draughts and colds, and 
no more sweltering from summer heat! 

As I have been describing to you the 
various parts of our building, in my 
mind’s eye I have seen the staff and pub- 
lic at work there. On the staff of 30 we 
are building up a group of enthusiastic 
experts in certain schools of art and, 
from the pages up, many members of the 
staff continue their art studies by taking 
courses, and visiting art exhibitions on 
their own initiative, and in their own 
time. Without their loyal coéperation, 
and intelligent planning, the difficult 
move into our new building could never 
have been accomplished so smoothly. 

Our public has had to exercise great 
patience these last two years both from 
the noise from building construction, 
and from the interrupted service when 
the building had to be closed for several 
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months at a time. But written requests 
and visitors continue to come to the 
Library in increasing numbers from all 
parts of the world — writers in Spain, 
France and Italy for material for their 
books or articles, a visitor from Belgium 
for assistance in planning an exhibition 
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in one of their great museums, from the 
state of Washington the owner of a 
family portrait for information concern. 
ing it, staff members of museums for 
information on paintings which have 
come to them by bequest — until now 
our public is double that of last year, 


Reference Sources in Medicine 
By Mae L. Walker, Reference Librarian 


Boston Medical Library 


O QUOTE once more that so fre- 

quently quoted gentleman, Samuel 
Johnson: ‘‘Knowledge is of two kinds. 
We know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon it.”’ 
The latter type of knowledge should ap- 
ply forcibly to the reference librarian. It 
is admittedly impossible for any one in- 
dividual to retain in his mind all the 
information in a given field, such as 
biology or medicine. The competent ref- 
erence librarian should, however, be 
thoroughly familiar with the standard 
reference sources in her field. Thus she is 
enabled to turn immediately to that in- 
dex or source book which will at least 
start her on the road to the information 
she is seeking. General knowledge of the 
reference sources in allied fields is also 
helpful. It is, therefore, from the com- 
bined points of view of the reference 
worker in medicine itself, and the refer- 
ence worker in closely related subjects, 
that an attempt has been made to list 
the standard reference sources in med- 
icine. 

The Index Catalog of the Surgeon 
General’s Office is the most comprehen- 
sive work on medical bibliography. It is 
a dictionary catalog, in which authors 
and subjects are arranged in one alpha- 
bet, with an elaborate system of cross 
references. 

This catalog appears periodicaliy, pub- 


lishing a letter or two in each volume. On 
the completion of the alphabet a new 
series is begun and again works through 
the alphabet, cataloging and indexing 
the literature that has accumulated since 
its previous series. The first series of 16 
volumes was begun in 1886 and com- 
pleted in 1896. It covered the whole al. 
phabet, and contains references to med- 
ical literature contained in the Army 
Medical Library from earliest times to 
the dates of publication of the various 
volumes. The second series of 21 volumes 
was begun in 1896 and ended in 1916. 
This also covers the whole alphabet, and 
continues the literature contained in the 
first series. The third series was begun in 
1918, and ended in 1932 in ten volumes, 
likewise covering the entire alphabet. 
This third series is not as comprehensive 
as the first and second, as much material 
has been omitted. Moreover, it does 
not index any material published after 
1925. 

In order to compile a complete bibli- 
ography on a given subject, one must 
examine each series under the desired 
subject, as the series in no way duplicate 
each other. Moreover, in searching fora 
book by a given author, all three series 
must be examined. The entry for the 
book may be found in the third series, 
although chronologically it belongs in the 
first series, due to the fact, apparently, 
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that it was acquired after the earlier 
series were published. 

The Index Medicus, based on the ma- 
terial accumulated for the Index Catalog 
began publication in 1879 and ended in 
1927, when it merged with the Quar- 
terly Cumulative Index of Current Med- 
ical Literature, published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, to form the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, 
now current. 

Twenty-one volumes of the first series 
of the Index Medicus were issued from 
1879 to 1898-99. It then ceased publica- 
tion for four years, because of lack of 
financial support. It resumed publication 
in 1903, and continued until 1920, issu- 
ing eighteen volumes which were called a 
new series. Both the first and second 
series were issued monthly, and had an 
annual index of both subjects and au- 
thors. A third series was begun in 1921, 
and ended with the sixth volume in 1927 
when it merged with the American Med- 
ical Association Quarterly Cumulative 
Index. This last series was issued quar- 
terly, and omitted the valuable subject 
index. Like the Index Catalog the entries 
are made in the original language, except 
in the case of the Slavonic and Oriental 
languages. 

The arrangement of the Index Medicus 
differs from that of the Index Catalog. 
In the first two series a separate subject 
and author index are published annually. 
In the author index one finds the pages 
indicated on which are entered the arti- 
cles published by him during the year. 
In the subject index will be found all the 
material under one subject that has been 
indexed for that year. Here the author’s 
name is given, as well as the page where 
his article may be found. In the third 
series, beginning in 1921, the subject 
index has been omitted, a serious handi- 
cap in using these later volumes. A syn- 
opsis of the new plan is given in the first 
number for 1921. 
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During the cessation of the Index 
Medicus in 1899 to 1902, the Bibliog- 
raphia Medica was published in Paris. 
This is by no means as complete as the 
Index Medicus, but it partially bridges 
the gap in the latter’s continuity. It is 
arranged according to a decimal classifi- 
cation of subjects, with an alphabetical 
author index. 

In 1916 the American Medical Associ- 
ation began an independent publication, 
based on the current literature of the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, which continued until 1926. This 
index lists subject and author in one al- 
phabet. A total of twelve volumes were 
issued, and each one from the beginning 
increased in size and in importance until 
in 1926 the Index had become a serious 
competitor of the Index Medicus. This 
situation led to a merger of the two 
publications under the title of the Quar- 
terly Cumulative Index Medicus, which 
is now currently published by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

The Quarterly Cumulative Index Med- 
icus, published since 1927, is now issued 
in quarterly numbers, cumulated half- 
yearly. The arrangement is like that of a 
dictionary catalog, all of the entries of 
both authors and subjects being listed in 
one alphabet. A list of the journals in- 
dexed is given at the beginning of each 
volume together with the abbreviated 
form of their titles as used in the index. 
Here also one will find a classified list of 
new books, as well as an alphabetical 
author list. There is also included a list 
of publishers, with their addresses. 

In using the Index Catalog and the 
Index Medicus it is well to bear in mind 
their defects. The Index Catalog pur- 
ports to be a catalog of the medical lit- 
erature contained in the Army Medical 
Library at Washington. This is not quite 
true, as the catalog is made up from se- 
lected titles. The first selection is made 
by the person who scans the periodicals 
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as they are received by the library, and 
much minor and relatively unimportant 
material is discarded in this first exam- 
ination. A second revision is made when 
the cards are prepared for printing the In- 
dex Catalog, and the editors arbitrarily 
throw out many references which were 
originally selected for permanent preser- 
vation. ' 

Secondly, only material received by 
the Army Medical Library is listed, and 
while this library is very large, it is by no 
means complete. Consequently the Index 
Catalog is not a complete, but a selected 
bibliography of medical literature. As 
the Index Medicus is based solely on the 
material prepared for the Index Catalog, 
the same faults are true of this publica- 
tion. 

There is another defect of the Index 
Medicus, which also applies to the Index 
Catalog, and which is a serious one, and 
must be taken into account when using 
these two indices. Dr. Billings, in speak- 
ing of the Index Medicus states: “Its 
most important defects are those of 
omission — that is, the failure to give 
under subject headings all the references 
to books and articles actually in the li- 
brary, which really belong there, and it 
requires a little practice to enable one to 
get the best results from it.’’ Only one 
card is made for a publication or article, 
and this one card can only be classified in 
one place, when the subject of the article 
might easily fall into three or even more 
classifications. This fault is also found in 
the Index Medicus and Quarterly Cumu- 
lative Index Medicus. 

The entries of books, monographs, and 
pamphlets in the Index Catalog depend 
upon the number of such publications 
received by the Army Medical Library, 
and this number depends on the fluctu- 
ations of the government appropriations. 
One cannot be sure that even a majority 
of the worthwhile and important publi- 
cations are included in the catalog. Dur- 


ing recent years funds have not beep 
available for the purchase of books. 

The Quarterly Cumulative Index Med. 
icus is primarily a list of periodical titles 
classified as to subject. It is very weak 
on books, monographs, and pamphlet 
literature, and ignores entirely the vast 
number of academic theses. This index 
is quite out of date when received. For 
instance, the last bound volume is com. 
plete only through 1934. The first 
quarterly volume for 1935 was not re. 
ceived until the last of June, being three 
months out of date itself, and making the 
last bound volume six months out of 
date. 

The defects of omission and classifica- 
tion cited above make it necessary, when 
making a complete survey, to use every 
other available bibliographical aid in 
conjunction with the Index Catalog, In- 
dex Medicus, and Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus. If we keep in mind their 
limitations there is no doubt but what 
they are the greatest extant reference 
sources for the medical bibliographer. 

For the period 1899-1902 the Bibii- 
ographia Medica should be supplemented 
by such publications as Schmidt’s Jahr- 
bucher or the Jahresberichte iiber die 
Leistungen und Fortschritte in der 
gesamten Medizin; Gould’s Yearbook of 
Medicine and Surgery, and Progressive 
Medicine. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association for 1899-1902 con- 
tains very good lists of American articles. 
The International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature is good for the biological 
sciences. 

In addition to these the various special 
periodicals and serials bearing on the 
subject under consideration should be 
used, as well as society transactions and 
clinical reports of hospitals. 

Current medical literature is most im- 
portant and at the same time the most 
difficult to keep up with. The current 
index is from four to six months out d 
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date and yet there are times when the 
very latest articles are needed for imme- 
diate consultation. The best medium to 
use at such times is the Journal of the 
American Medical Association which is 
published weekly, and lists current refer- 
ences from a large selected list of periodi- 
cals. 

. The abstracting journals form a strong 
supplement to the indices already de- 
scribed. One of the most important of 
these is the Chemical Abstracts, which 
began publication in 1907, and is still 
running currently. One issue is published 
each month, and is classified by subject. 
Annually an author, subject, and formula 
index is published for each volume. Ev- 
ery ten years a decennial author, subject 
and formula index is issued. This journal 
abstracts all the important articles on 
chemistry and allied subjects. 

Biological A bstracts started publication 
in 1926, and is running currently. This 
journal appears monthly, and abstracts 
all important papers in biology and allied 
subjects. Annually a subject and author 
index is published. This index usually 
appears several months after the volume 
is completed, and hence interferes some- 
what with the usefulness of the journal. 
In fact, the indices for volumes 4 and 5 
have not yet been published. 

Other important abstracting journals 
in English are: — 

International Abstracts of Surgery, 1913 to date, 


published monthly in Surgery, Gynecology and 
Obstetrics. 

Abstracts of Tuberculosis, 1917 to date, issued 
monthly in the American Review of Tubercu- 
losis. 

Abstract of Literature on Industrial Hygiene, 
1919 to date, issued monthly in the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene. 

Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography, 
1927 to date, bi-monthly. 

National Health Council, Library Index, 1921 to 
date, weekly. 

Abstracts of Bacteriology, 1-9, 1917-1925, 
ended. 


Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews, 1931 to date, 
quarterly. 
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Physiological Abstracts, 1916 to date, monthly. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1927 to date, monthly. 
Social Science Abstracts, 1-4, 1929-1932, ended. 


Practical Medicine Series, which is 
now called ‘‘ Yearbook”’ of special sub- 
jects, i.e., Yearbook of General Medicine, 
reviews the work done each year in the 
special fields of medicine and surgery. 
It is a reviewing, rather than an abstract- 
ing journal, but it contains notations of 
the more outstanding papers published 
each year, and is of great value as a 
quick reference source. 

Another excellent reviewing publica- 
tion is the ‘‘Recent Advances”’ series, 
published by Churchill. This is not a 
periodical, but appears in the form of 
monographs, reviewing the work done in 
the special fields of medicine. Each one is 
equipped with extensive bibliographies, 
and new editions constantly appear to 
keep the series up to date. 

A paper on medical reference sources 
would not be complete without mention 
of such standard works as: 


Nelson Loose-Leaf Living Surgery. 7 volumes, 
“Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. 

Lewis Practice of Surgery. 12 volumes, W. F. 
Prior Co., Inc., Hagerstown, Maryland. 

Frederick Tice, Practice of Medicine. 10 volumes, 
W. F. Prior Co., Inc., New York. 

Nelson Loose-Leaf Living Medicine. 7 volumes, 
T. Nelson & Sons, New York. 

Oxford Monographs on Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment. Edited by Henry A. Christian. 10 vol- 
umes, Oxford University Press, New York. 


These loose-leaf systems are kept up 
to date by supplementary pages, sent 
periodically by the publishers, which are 
inserted in place of the older material on 
a given subject. Nelson also publishes 
periodically a review of medical and sur- 
gical literature to be used in conjunction 
with the systems. 

The following should also be included 
in the above list, although they are not 
loose-leaf systems: 


Bickham, W. S., Operative Surgery, 7 volumes, 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 
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Piersol, G. M., Cyclopedia of Medicine, 12 vol- 
umes, F, A. Davis Co., Philadelphia, new 
edition, 1934. 


Then, too, the German handbooks in 
pecial fields must not be omitted. Fol- 
owing is a list of a few of the more 
mportant: 


Handbuch der Biochemie des Menschen und der 
Tiere. Edited by Carl Oppenheimer, G. 
Fischer, Jena, 1933, edition 2. 

Handbuch der speziellen pathologischen Anat- 
omie und Histologie. Edited by F. Henke, and 
O. Lubarsch, J. Springer, Berlin, 1926+. 

Kurzes Handbuch der Ophthalmologie. Edited 
by F. Schieck and A. Briickner, Berlin, J. 
Springer, 1930+. 

Beilstein’s Handbuch der organischen Chemie. 
Berlin, J. Springer, 4th ed., 1918+. 


Snips and Snipes 


Lady Joseph Porter, K.C.B.... 


Now, landsmen all, whoever you may be, 
If you want to rise to the top of the tree, 
If your soul isn’t fettered to an office stool, 
Be careful to be guided by this golden rule — 
Stick close to your desk and never go to sea 
And you all may be Rulers of the Queen’s 
Navee! 


Well, we didn’t mean to get into Pina- 
fore. What we meant to do was to tell 
you about Governor Curley’s appoint- 
ment as yet unconfirmed to the vacant 
job of State Librarian of Massachusetts. 
On April 19th, he agreed to submit to the 
Council for approval the name of a lady 
{the vice-chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee) whose qualifications 
she herself sets forth in an inimitable 
style. ‘I'll be frank to confess I don’t 
know much about the office of state li- 
brarian. ... But I am one of those 
women who can handle anything that 
means work. Of course I don’t mean by 
that that I’m superhuman or anything 
like that, but an intelligent woman can 
handle any kind of job if she fits herself 
for it.” 


Handbuch der experimentellen Pharmakologie, 
Edited by A. Heffter, Berlin, J. Springer, 
1923+. 

Biologie und Pathologie des Weibes. Ein Hand. 
buch der Frauenheilkunde und Geburtshilfe 
Edited by J. Halban, and L. Seitz, Berlin ung 
Wien, Urban & Schwarzenbeig, 1924+, 
These, like Bickham and Piersol are 

published in bound volumes, but new 
volumes are constantly being added tp 
the active sets, keeping them up to date, 
All of the systems mentioned above are 
invaluable for the minor type of refer. 
ence question with which one is daily 
encountered. For this type of question 
the standard textbooks in the specialties 
are also valuable. A list of these would, 
however, be too long for this paper. 


Newspapers, civic organizations, 
S. L. A., A. L. A. and the State Library 
Association are protesting the lack of 
professional training which the vice 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee brings to the new job, but only 
Governor Curley knows the answer and 
he’s not telling it — yet... . 


Changes and Chances. . . . EdwardH. 
Redstone, Librarian of the Massachv 
setts State Library for 17 years, resigned 
his position on May 1st to become Super- 
visor of Special Reference Departments 
at the Boston Public Library. Mr. Ret- 
stone has been a librarian for 34 years: at 
Harvard Law School, at the Social Law 
Library, and at the Massachusetts State 
Library. ... 


B. I. S.C... . Or the Business Ir 
formation Study Committee met in the 
Board Room of McGraw-Hill on May 
29th and then lunched in state in the 
Executive Chambers. Editor Manley 
promises us that we’ll be hearing more 
about their activities before long. Whil 
we're on the subject of business reading 
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did you see the article in Nation’s Busi- 
ness for April, ‘‘Market Sentries of Small 
Business,” by Mark H. Woodlinger, and 
the one in Printer’s Ink Monthly of the 
same month, ‘“‘The Business Man’s 
Books’’ by C. B. Larrabee? 


Round About. . . . Rose Vormelker 
will be in Richmond for the A. L. A. 
Convention. She’s speaking at the Busi- 
ness and Technical Section on investment 
services for public libraries. . . . Morti- 
mer H. Davenport, Librarian of the 
United States Northeastern Penitentiary 
at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, is off on the 
Normandie for foreign ports. He’s going 
to visit — guess what? — libraries and 
prisons. . . . Marion Eaton has had her- 
self a week’s vacation and has been 
brooding over publication problems. 
... On April 28th, Mary Louise Alex- 
ander was elected president of the New 
York Library Club, an organization 
made up of members from all branches of 
our profession. . . . Helen Collins, Li- 
brarian of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health is engaged to 
(thank you, Boston, for full information) 
Mr. Harold Fultz... . 

S.L.A.in Print. . . . The New York 
Sun of April 14th carried a nice story on 
Rebecca B. Rankin. Under the title, 
“A Woman Who Knows New York,” 
they show that Miss Rankin knows her 
city, her city departments and her job. 
“It is said,”’ they say, ‘‘that no one in the 
greater city has more complete and more 
exact knowledge than she of civic af- 
fairs.” .. . The 1936 edition of the 
much used Market Research Sources pub- 
lishes a list of trade associations which 
compile statistical data and publish re- 
ports. On page 251 appears S. L. A. with 
seven publications to its credit. ... 


Snippets. . . . Sally Pruden, who’s a 
gal after our own heart, did a noble deed 
at the April meeting of the New Jersey 
Chapter, when she distributed samples of 
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her company’s product — Admiracion, 
made by the National Oil Products 
Corporation. We’re all for bigger and 
better samples. . . . The McGill Uni- 
versity Library students made their 
annual visit to New York in April and 
called on a number of special libraries. 
. . . Ameeting of the Engineering Index 
Advisory Committee brought Mrs. Fer- 
tig, Mrs. Lane, Mrs. Dorn, Edith Matt- 
son and Granville Meixell together in 
New York. . . . Now that you’ve read 
Mr. Zeisberg’s paper on ‘‘ The Business 
World and the Special Library,”’ you will 
be interested to know that he is vice- 
president of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, chairman of its 
Committee on Quarterly Transactions, 
and a member of a sub-committee of the 
Executive Committee of the World 
Power Conference which is handling the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers’ participation in the Chemical 
Engineering Congress in London next 
June. . . . On May 2nd, at the invita- 
tion of the California Library Associa- 
tion, Southern California and San Fran- 
cisco Bay Chapters had an impressive 
joint meeting at San Diego. The meeting 
included a full exhibit of S. L. A. pub- 
lications. . . . Boston is much pleased 
that work is really begun on their pet 
project—a directory of information 
sources contained in the libraries of 
Metropolitan Boston and Massachusetts. 
Loraine Sullivan is technical director 
and James F. Ballard, Boston Medical 
Library, is project director. The project 
is financed by Federal funds under the 
WPA... 


Montreal, Nous Venons! ...Or at 
least as many of us as can b. b. or s. the 
well known wherewithal. And we've 
learned and taken to heart willingly the 
fact that we can’t smoke at the banquet 
until after the toast to His Majesty, the 
PE os 
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President’s Page 


MEMBER of Special Libraries As- 
sociation recently consulted a gov- 
ernment staff worker on a problem rele- 
vant to both. From the promise of ‘‘a 
minute or two”’ the interview lengthened 
into an hour’s consultation. This member 
writes: 

‘“‘T was much encouraged by the grow- 
ing interest in the problem on the part of 
Miss X as the conference proceeded. 
. . . Miss X might be a special librarian! 
She is tremendously keen, enthusiastic 
and — well, ‘vivid’ is the word that 
comes to me. She understands our lan- 
guage — professionally, | mean”... . 

There is no doubt that Miss X not only 
might be but ought to be a valued member 
of S. L. A. When membership is wel- 
comed from every one interested in li- 
brary, statistical or research work, and 
when library workers are rubbing elbows 
daily with other searchers for knowledge, 
one sometimes wonders how many poten- 
tial sources of strength are still untapped. 

With the progressive conquest of space 
and time by modern systems of com- 
munication has come a constant broad- 
ening of horizons in every type of special 
library. Not one of us can disregard de- 
velopments in the fields that lie on the 
margins of our own. Greater than ever 
before is the need of allying ourselves 
with those who ‘‘speak and understand 
our language.” 

This common language comes from 
close adherence to the professional ideals 
and purposes of all librarians. From par- 
ticipation in group work we turn to the 
general activities of our own Association. 
From S. L. A. doings we broaden our in- 
terests to include the plans and problems 
of the general librarian. For intensive 
development of our specialty we main- 
tain close liaisons with the groups we 


serve — lawyers, doctors, editors, cor. 
poration executives, museum directors 
and bankers. But for the common touch 
and for the personal inspiration that can 
nowhere else be gained, we come back 
always to our comrades in the library 
field. 

The focal point for professional ip. 
spiration is the annual convention. I am 
hoping that the Montreal meeting will 
prove a land mark to our newer and 
younger members — a place for discoy- 
ering common interests and enthusiasms 
and finding new insight into the value of 
participating in a program for the general 
good. 
I have lately been reading an address 
to young lawyers by Hon. William L, 
Ransom, President of the American Bar 
Association. It applies so thoroughly to 
professional associations in general that 
I am quoting one paragraph: 

‘Primarily and principally, think and 
work as Association members, not merely 
as juniors. Attend the conventions when- 
ever you can raise the fare; join the sec- 
tions; work on their committees; take 
part in the politics and the policies of 
each meeting; show an interest in the 
work and the recommendations of the 
standing and special committees; offer 
your views and suggestions, and marshal 
the facts to support them. You will find 
that your views are welcomed and will be 
considered, but don’t feel badly if they 
are not all accepted at the start. Even the 
recommendations of very mature gentle- 
men in committees do not find ready or 
general acceptance. Earn and take your 
place in Association work, not because of 
your youth, but because of your sound 
judgment and wise counsels and your 
willingness to work.”’ 

Howarp L. STEBBINS, President. 
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Dr. Leacock Speaks of Canada 


O, I don’t think I can leave this 
country. There is something in 

its distances, its isolation, and its climate 
that appeal forever. Outside my window, 
as I write in the dark of early morning, 
the rotary plows on the Cétes des Neiges 
Road are whirling in the air the great 
blanket of snow that buried Montreal 
last night. To the north, behind the 
mountain, the Northern Lights blink on 
a thousand miles of snow-covered forest. 
We are ‘sitting pretty’ here in Can- 


ada. East and west are the two oceans 
far away: we are backed up against the 
ice cap of the pole: our feet rest on the 
fender of the American border, warm with 
a hundred years of friendship. The noise 
and tumult of Europe we scarcely hear. 
Our lot lies elsewhere: shoveling up 
mountains, floating in the sky to look for 
gold, and finding still the Star of Empire 
in the West. — Reprinted through the 
cobperation of Dr. Leacock, This Week, 
and Reader's Digest. 


A Letter from Montreal 
For Library Visits 


F MONTREAL’S libraries, these would 
probably be most interesting to visitors 
in the Special Libraries line of business. 

Within five minutes’ walk of the Mount 
Royal Hotel is the library of the Art Associa- 
tion of Montreal at 1379 Sherbrooke Street, 
presided over by Miss Le Boutillier. This li- 
brary, established in 1882, includes every 
branch of art. Those librarians who have often 
lamented the paucity of information on living 
and minor artists, will be interested in Miss Le 
Boutillier’s clipping file on artists of every 
school. This contains all the available and re- 
cent material procurable on more than 4,000 
artists. Not bad! Special librarians are invited 
to inspect the library and the gallery and upon 
identification will be admitted free on those 
days on which a fee is charged. 

The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
on Dominion Square, two blocks south of the 
hotel, has two libraries, the company library in 
charge of Miss Stewart, and the investment li- 
brary under the convention chairman, Miss 
Henderson. The former came into being in 1918 
to serve insurance and actuarial minded mem- 
bers of the staff, and the latter was organized 
in 1929 primarily to assist the investment de- 
partment. Features are collections of bank let- 
ters and quotation sheets from the principal 
stock exchanges of the world, and a photostat 
file of bonds on deposit in the security vault. 





While the public library is somewhat outside 
the S. L. A. fold, the Fraser Institute at 637 
Dorchester Street will repay a visit. Miss Mac- 
Dougall will be glad to show you her Cana- 
diana, which is extensively used. Among the 
treasures are a number of books presented by 
Jerome Buonaparte, the nephew of the great 
Napoleon; many of them are magnificently 
bound and bear the imperial crown and the 
initial ‘‘N.” 

Practically around the corner from the 
Fraser, in the Beaver Hall Building (Beaver 
Hall Hill being the site of old ‘‘ Beaver Hall” 
the gathering place of the early fur traders who 
used a beaver skin as the unit of currency) are 
the libraries of Canadian Industries and the 
Bell Telephone Co. The former — under Miss 
McKenzie’s direction, specializes in all things 
chemical and has all the English, Canadian and 
United States patents. The Bell maintains an 
educational library for its staff and the com- 
pany branches in charge of Miss McPhail. 
There is also a legal library attached to the 
legal department and a small library to serve 
the statistical division. 

The Bank of Montreal library, 119 St. 
James Street, in charge of Miss Carpenter, was 
established in 1817 (so was the bank) to serve 
the bank staff. Please, this is our oldest Special 
Library! 

Down town at 300 St. Sacrament Street, 
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Miss Humphreys, a past president of the 
M. S. L. A. holds forth in the Board of Trade 
library. Here she hands out quantities of facts 
daily, drawing on adequate collections of trade 
directories, cable codes and an excellent asso- 
ciation index. 

In the Royal Bank Building on St. James 
Street, Miss Martin runs a business — cum — 
popular library, not always one and the same 
thing, for the staff and branches of the bank, 
with assistance to outsiders as well. One of the 
prize features is the Monetary Times complete 
from 1867. Ask how she dealt with that bug- 
bear of indexers, the League of Nations docu- 
ments! On the popular reading side, is the cir- 
culation of a monthly list of new accessions, 
complete with full book notes. 

The Advocates’ Library of the Montreal Bar 
in the Court House under M. Nantel, the li- 
brarian, will be of interest to the legally 
minded. It was established in 1828’ to serve 
judges, members of the bar association and 
students. Do you fancy the law of any particu- 
lar country? The collection includes statutes, 
official gazettes, codes of Canada and the 
provinces, Imperial statutes, laws and cyclo- 
pedias of jurisprudence of France, Belgium. 

Go back to the hotel by way of the library of 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de 
Montreal at 530 Lagauchetiere Street East. M. 
le Prof. Vezina, ably assisted by his staff, is 
helpful to all searchers for information. This is 
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an excellent source of current economic and 
political information and a boon to those who 
wish to consult European information services 
and yearbooks. The library was established for 
students of the school, the faculty of law and 
School of Social Sciences of the University of 
Montreal and is affiliated with the Commercial 
and Industrial Museum. The museum now 
houses a fine permanent empire exhibition, 

Scientific and technical librarians should 
visit Mr. Brunotto at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
1430 St. Denis Street, to see his collection of 
house organs and industrial catalogues, as well 
as his 20,000 volumes on science, engineering, 
chemistry, and other technical subjects. 

The library of the Franciscan Fathers at 
2010 Dorchester Street, established in 1890 to 
serve members of the order, was organized and 
catalogued solely by the librarian, Rev. Father 
Hugolin. This is an excellent general collection 
with specialties in Canadiana and Franciscana, 
and you may realize the magnitude of Father 
Hugolin’s work when you see that he dealt 
with about 50,000 volumes, 32,000 pamphlets 
and over 2,000 periodicals. 

Those interesting special libraries of McGill 
University can be ‘‘done” on McGill day— 
this tour followed by tea at the Redpath. 
Other special libraries not mentioned in the 
foregoing are listed and described in the “Di- 
rectory of Special Libraries in Montreal,” the 
first brain child of the M. S. L. A. 


About Post-Convention Plans 


a YOU have only a weekend at your dis- 
posal, we think you’d enjoy the Saguenay 
cruise on the luxurious Quebec of the Canada 
Steamship Lines, which will sail from Mont- 
real on Friday evening, June 19th, at 6:45 
Standard Time. There will be a cool night for 
sleeping — or dancing if your feet will stand it 
after four days’ conventions — and early Sat- 
urday morning you’d see the largest cantilever 
bridge in the world, which, by some strange 
optical illusion seems about to strike the mast 
of the boat as you go under. There’s a short 
stop in Quebec, so long the capital of New 
France — come back later and “‘do’’ Quebec 
properly; drive through the Lower Town be- 
neath the ramparts, peer along the narrowest 
street in North America, see the ‘Golden 


Dog,” stroll on Dufferin Terrace and inspect 
the citadel, the churches, the old houses and 
the Plains of Abraham; listen to the people and 
look at the street signs. When you reach 
Murray Bay at noon, you are in salt water, 
though still on the St. Lawrence. This is 
where the late ex-President Taft had his 
summer home, and the village, Norman 
French now as ever, is said to be the most ex- 
clusive summer colony in the province. From 
now on, keep on the lookout — you really 
might see a whale! Not only the “white 
whales” which are fairly common, but the 
genuine article, which have been known to 0 
right up the Saguenay. Tadoussac is the first 
stop on leaving the St. Lawrence; incidentally 
you lose hay fever and asthma at Tadoussac 
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in case you've got either! Here’s where the 
first white settlement in Canada was wiped 
out by the Indians, who left only America’s 
first church standing. Its angelus has rung 
ever since. Saturday night you tie up at St. 
Alphonse in Ha! Ha! Bay. The story goes that 
the derisive name of the bay derives from the 
days when explorers hoped to find along this 
channel the Northwest passage to the Orient, 
and found themselves landlocked. This was a 
few years before the Bronx cheer became 
known! You start on the return trip next 
morning and can now see that you are in one 
of the greatest chasms in the world; steep and 
rugged, with Cape Eternity surging 2,000 feet 
straight from the water. Cape Trinity has, on 
the lowest tier, a small statue of the Virgin. 
It looks minute, but is the largest wooden 
carving in the world. Then over the same 
route back to Montreal by seven o'clock 
Monday morning. It’s a very interesting trip, 
made amidst all the comforts of a modern 
liner. If you have a car, take it along, then, if 
you have more time to spare, you can leave the 
boat anywhere and explore on your own. The 
charge is $35.00 including berth and all meals. 
If you can’t escape the stern voice of duty for 
a weekend, spend a day in Quebec going and 
returning by boat at night; $15.00 return with 
berths and dinner in each direction for this. 


Our Speakers 


Mayor Camillien Houde, C.B.E., now serv- 
ing his third term as Mayor of Montreal, 
spent his early business life in the Bank of 
Hochelaga, but has been connected with in- 
surance since 1923. He was twice elected to the 
Quebec Legislature and for some years was 
leader of the Conservative party. 


* * * 


Sir Andrew Macphail, O.B.E., B.A.M.D., 
M.R.C.S., LL.D. has been Professor of the 
History of Medicine at McGill since 1907, and 
prior to that appointment was Professor of 
Pathology at the University of Bishop's 
College, Pathologist of the Western Hospital 
and of the Protestant Hospital for the Insane. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Canada in 1910. Besides being the author of 
several volumes of essays, the translator of 
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Again, if you have a car at your disposal, 
there are lots of interesting places to drive 
through this French province. Only eight or 
ten miles from Montreal you'd be interested, 
and very well fed, at ‘‘Le Habitant” once an 
old French farm house, now a tea room, on the 
“Back” River — Riviere des Prairies on the 
maps. For dinner ‘“‘Le Petit Robinson” a few 
miles further on Ile Bizard, is a decidedly 
“different” place; excellent food served to 
your table over the water up in the trees. Go 
and see! 

And farther afield there are many fascinating 
drives through the Laurentian hills. Going 
northwest on good roads and climbing steadily, 
you pass wayside shrines and French farm- 
houses, go through tiny villages with their big 
churches and convents and through the beauti- 
ful country of one of the oldest mountain 
ranges. Excellent vacation land is all around 
you, comfortable inns offering all summer 
sports — many reasons why you should linger. 
If you must make a quick trip, you can get 
quite into the heart of the mountains without 
going more than 90 miles from Montreal. Of 
course you needn’t drive a car to see the 
Laurentians. Buses and trains both give good 
service. Won't you plan to spend some time 
in these parts? 

Mary A. Currie. 


—and Why 


Maria Chapdelaine, the author of ‘Official 
History of the Canadian Forces in the Great 
War, 1914-19,”’ Volume 1 of ‘‘ Medical Serv- 
ices,’ ‘‘Three Persons,” the ‘Bible in Scot- 
land,’’ Sir Andrew edited the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal and the University Maga- 
zine. He served overseas in the Great War from 
1914 to 1919 and was created Knight Bachelor 
in 1918. 


* * * 


Dr. Henry Laureys, Dean of the School of 
Higher Commercial Studies of Montreal and 
Director General of Technical Education for 
the Province of Quebec, was born in Belgium 
and educated at the University of Louvain. 
His first appointment was as professor on a 
Belgian training ship and there he spent five 
years studying at close quarters the economic 
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structures and conditions of many countries. 
He then became a professor in the School of 
Higher Commercial Studies in Montreal and 
in 1916 was appointed Dean. He was the 
organizer and is Director of the Commercial 
and Industrial Museum of Montreal. 

Dr. Laureys has done a tremendous amount 
to promote Canadian trade relations abroad. 
He was the director of the Canadian Exhibition 
Train which toured Belgium in 1926, he rep- 
resented the Province of Quebec at the Inter- 
national Society for Commercial Education in 
Amsterdam, in London and in Prague, and 
was the special delegate of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce at the International 
Chamber of Commerce Convention in Paris 
last year. He has recently been appointed 
President of the Committee of Propaganda for 
the International Exhibition in Paris next 
year, and has been made President of the 
Canadian Committee of the Association 
Belgique-Canada. In 1927 he published ‘‘The 
Foreign Trade of Canada” and was sent as the 
official delegate of the Province of Quebec to 
the celebration of the fifth centenary of the 
University of Louvain. In recognition of his 
work, he was awarded a doctor’s degree in 
Economic Science by that University. 

* * * 

Col. Wilfrid Bovey, B.A., LL.B., D.Litt., 
O.B.E. was educated at McGill and Cam- 
bridge and called to the English and Quebec 
bars. He practised law until 1914 when he was 
an officer in the Canadian forces and later 
attached to the headquarters staff of the 
Canadian corps. At the end of the war he re- 
turned to his law practice for several years but 
gave it up to become secretary to the principal 
of McGill University in 1923. In 1927 he was 
made Director of Extra-Mural Relations, a 
post he has held ever since. He has taken great 
interest in Canadian handicrafts and folk lore 
and is the author of several books, probably 
the best known being ‘‘Canadien,”’ a study of 
the French Canadians. 

a * * 


Brooke Claxton is a prominent Montreal 
lawyer, who, for many years, has been deeply 
interested in international relations. He is one 
of the foremost authorities on the League of 
Nations, and has taken an active part in the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
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He is much interested in world politics ang 
constitutional problems, and is well known as 
a speaker on these subjects. 


* * * 


Dr. William Clifford Clark has been the 
Deputy Minister of Finance of the Dominion 
and Secretary of the Treasury Board since 
1932. He is a graduate of Queen’s University 
and Harvard University, and upon graduation 
returned to Queen’s University as Professor of 
Economics. In 1918-19, Dr. Clark was Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the Department of Labor, 
and in 1930-31, he served as a member of 
President Hoover’s Advisory Committee on 


Unemployment. 
* * * 


Arthur P. Earle, A.I.A., A.A.S., President 
and General Manager, Montreal Life In- 
surance Company, came to Montreal, in 1910, 
as Secretary and Actuary of the Montreal 
Life Insurance Company. Since 1924, he has 
held, in this company, the position of President 
and General Manager. Mr. Earle’s mathe- 
matical attainments, which have enabled 
him to become an Associate both of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America and of the Institute 
of Actuaries, are well known. He is a fluent and 
able speaker, with an enviable reputation. 


* * * 


S. Morgan-Powell is essentially a member 
of the Fourth Estate, who breathes and revels 
in its atmosphere and is widely known through- 
out Canada, Great Britain, and further abroad. 
Starting with the Yorkshire Post, one of the 
leading provincial dailies in England, he served 
in various capacities, cultivating particularly 
sports, also music and drama, and later asa 
free lance covered several special commissions 
that took him all over Europe and to Northern 
and West Africa. Then he crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean and was for a time sub-editor to the 
Demerara Chronicle, British Guiana, later be- 
coming editor of the Demarara Argosy. The 
heat of the climate drove him north and he 
came to Canada in 1905, and since that time 
has been a prominent figure in journalism, 
being at present dramatic and literary editor, 
as well as assistant to the chief editor. He has 
written a considerable amount on his own 
account, and is known as a fair and emphatic 
critic in the book column. 
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Dr. Donald Mitchell Marvin is both a 
psychologist and an economist. After com- 
pleting his studies for his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he served in the 
Psychological Branch, Medical Corps, U. S. 
Army, and later as State Psychologist for 
Kansas. In 1923 he became Hepburn Professor 
of Economics at St. Lawrence University, and 
in 1925 came to Canada as Economist of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. He is the editor of the 
Monthly Letter of The Royal Bank of Canada 
and is the author of ‘‘ Economic Propinquity as 
a Factor in Selection in Marriage,” and ‘‘Can- 
ada and the Twentieth Century.” 

+ 6 @ 


Gerhard R. Lomer is a Fellow of The 
Académie Latine and has been University 
Librarian at McGill and Director of the Li- 
brary School since 1920. He graduated in 1910 
with a Doctor’s diploma in Education from 
Columbia and his early career was in teaching 
at McGill and the University of Wisconsin, 
and the School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. He has had wide bibliographic 
experience as associate editor of ‘‘The Warner 
Library,” ‘‘Chronicles of America’’ and 
“Catalog of Scientific Periodicals in Canadian 
Libraries.’ He has been very active in the 
American Library Association as a member of 
the Council, Editorial Committee, and Com- 
mittee on Fellowships and Scholarships. 

oe ct 

W. W. Francis, M.D. is librarian of the 
Osler Library (founded 1929), McGill Univer- 
sity. A pupil and relative of the late Sir William 
Osler, he graduated in Arts and Medicine 
(1902) at Johns Hopkins University; practiced 
in Montreal, and was Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Medical Association, 1912. He served in 
France with the Canadian Army Medical 
Corps, and in Geneva with the Red Cross 
after the War. Dr. Francis was one of the 
editors of Osler’s catalogue, ‘Bibliotheca 
Osleriana,” Oxford, 1929, and President of the 
Medical Library Association during 1935/36. 

eae 

Olivar Asselin is a widely known French- 
speaking journalist in the Province of Quebec. 
In an interesting newspaper career he had been 
associated with and taken the initiative in the 
establishment or conduct of four newspapers. 
Although declaring himself a pacifist, Mr. 
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Asselin nevertheless at the outbreak of the 
Great War recruited a French-Canadian bat- 
talion which he accompanied overseas as 
major. Later he became a member of the 
Canadian peace delegation and subsequently 
returned to journalism, becoming editor-in- 
chief of Le Canada, the only French morning 
daily in Montreal. This position he relinquished 
to start a paper known as L’Ordre in 1934. At 
present he is a free-lance. Mr. Asselin is an 
experienced and convincing platform speaker 
who has, at all times, displayed great in- 
dependence in speech and attitude. 


* * * 


Dr. Robert William Boyle is a graduate of 
McGill University and the University of 
Manchester. For some years, he was attached 
to the Department of Science at McGill, where 
he obtained an 1851 Exhibition Science Re- 
search Scholarship. During the war, Dr. Boyle 
did research work in submarine detection for 
the Admiralty Board of Inventions and Re- 
search. In 1921, he was made Dean of Applied 
Science at the University of Alberta and has 
been Director of the Division of Physics and 
Engineering of the National Research Labora- 
tories since 1929. He is Past President of 
several engineering societies and is the author 
of scientific papers on ‘‘ Properties of Matter,” 
‘‘Radio-Activity”’ and “‘ Ultrasonics.” 


* * * 


Bernard K. Sandwell has been the Manag- 
ing Editor of ‘Saturday Night,’ Toronto, 
since 1932. He began his career as a member of 
the Editorial staff of the Toronto News and 
later became Associate and Dramatic Editor 
of the Montreal Herald, writing under the 
nom de plume of Munday Knight. From 1911- 
1918, he was Associate Editor and Editor of 
The Financial Times, Montreal. Mr. Sandwell 
then entered the academic field and was As- 
sociate Professor of Economics at McGill 
University from 1919-1923. In 1925 he was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada. 
He is the author of a charming volume of 
essays entitled, ‘‘The Privacity Agent and 
Other Modest Proposals.” 


*x* * * 
Arthur Surveyer, B.A., B.Sc., C.E., D.Eng., 


Consulting Engineer, was educated in Mont- 
real and Belgium. He makes a specialty of 
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technical and financial investigations for in- 
dustrial corporations, banks and investment 
bankers; his firm, Arthur Surveyer et Cie., 
undertakes the design and supervision of in- 
dustrial works and general construction. He is 
a Past-President of the Engineering Institute 
of Canada, a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Ecole Polytechnique de Montreal, 
former member of the Canadian Council for 
Industrial and Scientific Research, 1917-24, 
and Doctor of Engineering, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. 


* * * 


Philip J. Turner, F.R.L.B.A., F.R.A.LC. 
studied architecture at the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, London, and has been in practice in 
Montreal since 1908. He is Professor of Build- 
ing Construction and Special Lecturer in 
Specifications and Professional Practice in the 
School of Architecture at McGill University. 
Since 1928, Professor Turner has been Special 
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Lecturer on ‘Library Planning” at the McGill 
University Library School. He is a Past-Pregj. 
dent of the Province of Quebec Architects’ 
Association, Member of the Council of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada and 
Canadian Representative on the London Coun- 
cil of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


* * * 


Professor Leonard Marsh, F.R.ES, 
F.S.S. is a graduate in Economic Science from 
the University of London and a Fellow of the 
Royal Economic Society and the Royal Statis- 
tical Society. He is at present Director of Social 
Research at McGill University and Joint 
Editor of the British Immigrant. Dr. Marsh is 
an outstanding authority in his field and has 
made a valuable contribution to the social 
sciences in his book entitled ‘‘Employment 
Research.’’ He also collaborated in the writing 
of ‘Social Planning for Canada,” published 
last year. 


Report by the Engineering Index Advisory Committee 


HE Engineering Index is one of the tools 

without which special librarians, in the 
Science-Technology Group at least, would find 
it very hard to manage. Therefore Special 
Libraries Association was glad to codperate 
with the Engineering Index, Inc. when in the 
course of its recent campaign to become self- 
sustaining, it asked the Association to appoint 
a committee to give expert advice and criticism 
to assist in its efforts to make its present serv- 
ices even more valuable. 

The committee members, bringing with 
them the suggestions gathered from their local 
chapters, coérdinated this material with the 
answers to the letter which had been sent to 
Science-Technology Group members in Janu- 
ary, and after a careful inspection of the En- 
gineering Index in the making, and a discussion 
of librarians’ problems with the Index staff, 
drew up certain suggestions. 

As the Engineering Index volumes are pre- 
pared during the whole year, most of the sug- 
gestions could not be put into effect until 1937. 

A clarification of how the material is selected 
from various publications for inclusion in the 
Index is being published as follows in the cur- 
rent volume: 

“Not necessarily all articles published in these 


publications are indexed, selection being made on 
the basis of articles dealing with the art and 
science of engineering. Articles on pure science, 
economics, commerce and trade, editorials, news 
items, notices of meetings, trade announcements, 
etc., are omitted if not considered of primary im- 
portance.” 


The following suggestions, it is hoped, will be 
feasible for the Engineering Index to act upon 
in the future: 

1. It would be desirable for the Index to be is- 
sued more frequently with cumulations. If this is 
not possible, it is important that the annual vol- 
ume should appear earlier in the year. 

2. It would be helpful if the alphabetization 
were done by word rather than by letter. 

3. In subject heading, librarians would prefera 
process-thing breakdown to a_ thing-process 
breakdown. For example, Air-conditioning — 
Breweries, instead of Breweries — Air-condition- 
ing; Railroads — Military, instead of Military 
railroads. 


A revision of the subject headings and cross- 
references in the interest of clarification, and 
simplification should facilitate both the prepa- 
ration, and the use of the Index. 

LoutsE P. Dorn, Ruts McG. LANE, 
Jovan M. FERTIG, Epita L. MATTsonN, 
GRANVILLE MEIXELL, Chairman. 
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1909 — Special Libraries Association — 1936 


Twenty-eighth Annual Conference 


Mt. Royal Hotel — Montreal 
June 16-19, 1936 


TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 1936 
8.30 a.m. 


Crvic-SociaL Group — Informal breakfast 
meeting (Hotel dining room). 

CoMMERCE Group — Informal 
meeting (Hotel dining room). 

INSURANCE Group — Breakfast conference 
(Ritz Carlton Hotel Grill, corner of Sher- 
brooke Street West and Drummond 
Street). 

NEWSPAPER Group — Breakfast confer- 
ence, official welcome from Mr. John 
Kidman, Librarian and Reference Editor, 
The Gazette, Montreal (Samovar Res- 
taurant, 1422 Peel Street). 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DEPARTMENTAL 
LIBRARIANS Group — Breakfast confer- 
ence (Hotel dining room). 


10.00 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD AND ADVISORY COUNCIL 
— Meeting (Convention room, 9th floor). 

City Tour (impromptu) — Informally ar- 
ranged for members with no morning 
meeting. 


12.30 p.m. 


SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY GRouP — Informal 
luncheon (Chez Ernest, 1500 Drummond 
Street). 


breakfast 


1.00 p.m. 


NEWSPAPER GrouP— Luncheon meeting 
— The group will be the guests of The Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, fol- 
lowed by an address by Mr. S. Morgan- 
Powell, ‘He Who Runs May Read” (Of- 
ficers’ dining room, Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, Dominion Square). 


2.30 p.m. 


First GENERAL SESSION — Welcome to del- 
egates from Miss Mildred I. Turnbull, 





President of the Montreal Chapter, 
Economist’s Department, The Royal 
Bank of Canada; His Honor, M. Camil- 
lien Houde C.B.E. Mayor of Montreal; 
M. Aegidius Fauteux, Librarian, Bib- 
liotheque Publique, Montreal; Response 
from Miss Marguerite Burnett, Director 
of Special Libraries Association, Libra- 
rian, The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York; Addresses by Dr. J. F. Kenney, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.C., Acting Dominion 
Archivist and Director of Historical Re- 
search and Publicity, and Dr. Robert D. 
W. Connor, United States Archivist. 
Dr. Connor will speak on the develop- 
ment of national archives (Ballroom, 9th 
floor). 


9.00 p.m. 


RECEPTION — The Association will be the 
guests of The Quebec Library Association 
(Divinity Hall, 3520 University Street). 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1936 
8.30 a.m. 


FINANCIAL Group — Breakfast conference 
(Hotel dining room). 

MusEuM Group — Breakfast conference 
(Hotel dining room). 

NEWSPAPER Group — Breakfast conference 
— ‘“‘The New Index; Its Value and Use.” 
Discussion led by Mr. Paul P. Foster, 
Librarian, The Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Samovar Restaurant, 1422 Peel Street). 

PusLic BusINEss LIBRARIANS GROUP — 
Breakfast conference (Hotel dining room). 

SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY Group (Chemistry 
Section) — Informal breakfast conference 
(Hotel dining room). 


9.30 a.m. 


Museum Group — Tour of McGill Univer- 
sity Museums, conducted by Mr. E, 
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Lionel Judah, Curator of Museums, Mc- Higher Commercial Studies, University of 
Gill University; 9.30 Ethnological Mu- Montreal, ‘Special Libraries and Busi. 
seum; 10.30 Peter Redpath Museum; ness”; and Dr. Gerhard R. Lomer, Uni- 
11.00 Library Museum; 11.45 McCord versity Librarian, McGill University, 
Museum. The group will meet in the “St. Peter’s and the Vatican Library,” 
Ethnological Museum, Medical Building, illustrated by lantern slides (Salon D, 
corner of University Street and Pine Mezzanine floor). 

Avenue. 

sie. 12.30 p.m. 


NEwsPAPER Group — Luncheon meeting 
— The group will be the guests of Senator 
Richard Smeaton White, President, The 
Gazette Printing Company (The Blue 
Room, Windsor Hotel, corner of Peel and 
Dorchester Streets). 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES Group — Addresses 
by Mr. James F. Ballard, Director, Boston 
Medical Library, ‘‘ Medical Books and 
Manuscripts”; and Dr. W. W. Francis, 
Librarian, The Osler Library, McGill Uni- 
versity, ‘‘The Osler Library” (Room C, 
Medical Building, corner of University 32.45 p.m. 

Street and Pine Avenue). i 

Civic-SociaL Group — Addresses by Mr. McGu. Day — Address by Professor Philip 

é ; J. Turner, F.R.I.B.A., F.R.A.LC., De- 
Owen Lobley, General Manager, Ross . f Archi McG} ; 
Realty Company, ‘Some Aspects of partment of Arc itecture, I cGill Uni- 

versity, ‘‘Modern Library Buildings in 


Municipal Taxation”; and Miss Beulah asta =~ Univeseley of Ceaiailan 
Bailey. B bh Meaeiaiad ai: alin Peaad- ngland — University of Cambridge; The 
cite § omnes agg e: saad tag iat Public Library of Manchester and Sat 


dent, New York State Tax Commission, P r 
“Unemployment Relief and the Mount- = Saas — "ag — 
seis tian { Taxation” (Salon F, Mez- ute of British Architects ssembly 
ee et Sees” Can ‘en Hall, Medical Building, corner of Uni- 


zanine floor). a ae d Pine A 
FinanciaAL Group — Addresses by Dr. ew a sagan sarees 
ici A Bit, ‘Meets | ie All the University Libraries will be open to 
; ; visitors during the afternoon, and tea will 


Royal Bank of Canada, ‘‘The Financial b i ig Sear ane mee 
Implications of the United States Social pets in Redpath Library from 4.30 
o'clock on. 


Security Act”; and Dr. W. C. Clark, 
Deputy Minister of Finance of the Domin-_ g 99 p.m. 
ion, ‘Some Economic Fallacies’ (Salon 
B, Mezzanine floor). 

NEWSPAPER Group — Address by M. Olivar 
Asselin, former editor, Le Canada, ‘‘The 
Editor in Quest of Facts” (Salon A, Mez- 
zanine floor). 

ScCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY Group — Addresses 
by Mr. T. V. Mounteer, Educational As- 
sistant, The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, ‘‘ The Special Library, Partner in 
Industrial Education”; and Dr. R. W. 
Boyle, F.R.S.C., Director of the Division 
of Physics and Engineering, National Re- 
search Laboratories. Dr. Boyle will dis- 
cuss scientific problems of interest to 
Science-Technology members (Ballroom, 


Civic-SociAL Group, COMMERCE GROUP, 
INSURANCE Group — Joint Session — Ad- 
dresses by Mr. C. D. Rutherford, Asso- 
ciate Actuary, The Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, ‘‘Social Insurance”; 
Miss Mary Louise Alexander, Librarian, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, 
“Library Service to Business; an Ap- 
praisal”’; and Miss Marian C. Manley, 
Branch Librarian of the Business Branch, 
Newark Public Library, ‘‘ Promoting the 
Business Use of Information” (Conven- 
tion Room, 9th floor). 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1936 


9th floor). 8.30 a.m. 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DEPARTMENTAL NEWSPAPER Group — Breakfast conference 
LipRARIANS Group — Addresses by Dr. — “Old and New Sources of Photos.” 


Henry Laureys, Dean, The School of Discussion led by Mr. William Alcott, 
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Librarian, The Boston Globe (Samovar 
Restaurant, 1422 Peel Street). 

ScCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY Group (Public Utili- 
ties Section) — Informal breakfast con- 
ference (Hotel dining room). 


10.00 a.m. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION — Business 
meeting — President’s Address; Reports 
of Officers; Reports of Committees; An- 
nual Award of Gavel for Chapter member- 
ship; and Summarized Reports of Groups 
and Chapters (Ballroom, 9th floor). 


12.30 p.m. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES Group — Informal 
luncheon (University Club, 2047 Mans- 
field Street), followed by a Business meet- 
ing — Election of Officers, etc. 

Crvic-SociaL Group — Informal luncheon 
— Professor Leonard Marsh, F.R.E.S., 
F.S.S., will lead a discussion group on 
“Employment Research and the Li- 
brarian” (Chez Ernest, 1500 Drummond 
Street). 

FINANCIAL Group — Informal luncheon, 
followed by a Business meeting — Elec- 
tion of Officers, etc. (Weaver’s Tearoom, 
2057 Victoria Street). 

NEWSPAPER GROUP — Informal luncheon, 
followed by a Business meeting — Elec- 
tion of Officers, etc. (Blue Room, Windsor 
Hotel, corner of Peel and Dorchester 
Streets). 


1.00 p.m. 


CoMMERCE Group — Informal luncheon, 
followed by a Business meeting — Elec- 
tion of Officers, etc. (Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, 1526 St. Mark 
Street). 

INSURANCE Group, PuBLIc BusINEss, LI- 
BRARIANS GRouP — Luncheon meeting — 
These Groups will be the guests of The 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
(Officers’ dining room, Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, Dominion Square). 


2.00 p.m. 


SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY Group — “Common 
Background of Library Work” Symposium 
conducted by Miss Margaret Gill, Li- 
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brarian, The National Research Council. 
Business (Convention Room, 9th floor). 


2.30 p.m. 


BIOLOGICAL-SCIENCES Group — Round Ta- 
ble discussions on Library problems, fol- 
lowed by a visit to Blacker Library of 
Zoology, McGill University, and the 
Emma Shearer Wood Library of Ornithol- 
ogy, McGill University (Redpath Li- 
brary, McTavish Street). 

INSURANCE Group — Addresses by the fol- 
lowing speakers on the general subject 
“Canadian Problems in Insurance of All 
Classes”: Mr. B. Arthur Dugal, Super- 
intendent of Insurance of the Province of 
Quebec, “‘ New France of Old — Now the 
Province of Quebec; Its French Canadian 
Inhabitants and Life Insurance”; Mr. 
James R. Wright, Editor, The Brokers’ 
Magazine, ‘‘Some observations on Cana- 
dian Fire and Casualty Insurance Prob- 
lems’’; and Mr. A. P. Earle, President and 
General Manager, The Montreal Life 
Insurance Company, “ Problems of Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Companies” (The 
Officers’ dining room, The Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, Dominion 
Square). 

NEWSPAPER Group — Bus trip to Garden 
City Printing Plant at St. Anne de 
Bellevue. 

PuBLic BUSINEss LIBRARIANS GROUP — 
Informal discussion meeting followed by 
Business Meeting — ‘‘Financial Periodi- 
cals and their effective use,’’ discussion led 
by Miss Dorothy G. Bell, Business 
Branch, Providence Public Library; 
‘‘What Financial Services We Have, and 
Why,” discussion led by Miss Marian C. 
Manley, Business Branch, Newark Public 
Library; Address by Robert L. Smitley, 
“Best Books for a Knowledge of Funda- 
mental Economics’’; Progress Report, by 
Miss Marian C. Manley, on the study of 
the use of business information; Report 
of the Nominating Committee; and elec- 
tion of officers (Salon F, Mezzanine floor). 


7.00 p.m. 


ANNUAL BANQUET — Toastmaster, Dr. 
Arthur Surveyer, Arthur Surveyer et Cie - 











Addresses by Lieutenant-Colonel Wilfrid 
E. Bovey, O.B.E., Director of Extra- 
Mural Relations, McGill University, 
‘Travellers’ Tales,” and Major Sir 
Andrew Macphail, O.B.E. (Banquet room, 
9th floor). 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1936 
8.30 a.m. 


NEWSPAPER Group — Breakfast confer- 
ence, ‘‘Essential Books for Newspaper 
Libraries,’’ discussion led by Miss Frances 
E. Curtiss, Library, The Detroit News 
(Samovar Restaurant, 1422 Peel Street). 


10.00 a.m. 


THIRD GENERAL SEssIon — Address by Mr. 
Brooke Claxton, Stairs, Dixon and Clax- 
ton, ‘‘Is There a Common North Ameri- 
can Outlook on World Affairs?’’, followed 
by a_ Business meeting — Unfinished 
Business; Report of the Committee on 
Constitutional Revision; Proposed new 
Constitution and By-Laws; 1937 Conven- 
tion; Report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions; Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee; and election of officers (Ballroom, 
9th floor). 


12.30 p.m. 


Crvic-SociaL Group — Informal luncheon 
(Hotel dining room), followed by a Busi- 
ness meeting — Election of Officers, etc. 
(Salon F, Mezzanine floor). 

INSURANCE Group — Informal luncheon, 
(Themis Club, 1336 Sherbrooke St., 
West), followed by a Business meeting — 
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Election of Officers, etc. (Salon B, Mezza. 
nine floor). 

SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY Group — Visit to the 
Library of Canadian Industries, Limited, 
1050 Beaver Hall Hill, followed by a 
luncheon as guests of that organization, 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DEPARTMENTAL 
LIBRARIANS Group — Informal lunch. 
eon followed by a Business Meeting — 
Election of Officers (Weaver’s Tearoom, 
2057 Victoria Street). 


1.00 p.m. 


COMMERCE GrouUP, FINANCIAL Group, 
NEwsPAPER Group — Luncheon meeting 
— These groups will be the guests of Mr. 
M. W. Wilson, President and Managing 
Director, The Royal Bank of Canada, fol- 
lowed by an address by Mr. Bernard K, 
Sandwell, F.R.S.C., Editor, The Saturday 
Night, Toronto, “‘ The International Trade 
in Ideas” (Mount Royal Hotel). 


2.30 p.m. 


Crvic-SociaL Group — Business Meeting 
— Election of Officers, etc. (Salon F, 
Mezzanine floor). 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES GROUP — Business 
Meeting — Election of Officers, etc. (Salon 
A, Mezzanine floor). 

INSURANCE Group — Business Meeting — 
Election of Officers, etc. (Salon B, Mezza- 
nine floor). 


4.00 p.m. 


IsLAND TouR—Tea at the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club, as guests of the 
City of Montreal. 
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Publications of Special Interest 


American Library Association. Sources for 
reproduction of works of art. Bulletin of 
the American Library Association, Chi- 
cago. Vol. 30, No. 4, April 1936, Part I. 


12 p. 

This useful pamphlet lists in one alphabet sixty-six 
sources of purchase, both here and abroad, for photo- 
graphs, color prints, colored slides of the better known 
art works, including architecture, painting, sculpture 
and the decorative arts, with price range and sizes. It 
will be valuable to art museums, art societies, art clubs, 
collectors, hobbyists, etc. 


Barnhart, T. F. Weekly newspaper man- 
agement. Appleton-Century Co. N. Y. 
1936. 444 p. $3.00. 


Detailed consideration of the circulation, advertising 
and administrative problems of the weekly newspaper, 
including set up, special campaigns, rules for estimating 
values, etc. Glossary included. 


Cabot, R. C. and Dicks, R. L. Art of minis- 
tering to the sick. Macmillan, N. Y. 1936. 
384 p. $3.00. 


A most constructive study of the need and opportuni- 
ties for clergymen in contact with the sick. Suggestions 
for certain simple techniques that will be of aid. An 
excellent chapter on the place of reading and library 
service. A profitable consideration of a situation that 
touches many. 


Caples, John. Advertising for immediate 
sales. Harper, N. Y. 1936. 281 p. $3.00. 


A clear, specific and stimulating book giving over and 
over again, the results of advertising tests. Many illus- 
trations of pull in advertising. Easy to read. Well indexed. 


Childs, M. W. Sweden, the middle way. Yale 
Univ. Press, New Haven, Conn. 1936. 171 
p. $2.50. 


A fascinating, illuminating account of the way in 
which a small, intensely practical nation with a strong 
sense of national unity, has met and solved its economic 
problems. Sweden has been concerned less with the ideal- 
istic than with the workable aspects of a program, and 
so the record of growth of codperative merchandising, 
housing, its treatment of power regulation and similar 
questions all present stimulating possibilities. 


Cordell, W. H. and K. C. American points of 
view. Doubleday, N. Y. 1936. 461 p. $2.50. 


A selection of magazine essays that form a cross sec- 
tion of contemporary American thought. Broad subject 
groupings cover current economic problems, war, the 
effect of scientific advancement on the individual chang- 
ing patterns of literature, and the place of education. 
Some pertinent problems are discussed. Excellent illus- 
trations of skillful approach and clear, witty exposition. 


Erskine, John. Influence of women—its 
cure. Bobbs, Merrill, Indianapolis. 1936. 
151 p. $1.50. 


In spite of the inclusive title, the author’s pungent wit 
is directed at only the small group who are neither wage 


earners nor home makers. His animadversions are, as 
always, stimulating, and many of his pronouncements 
will be echoed by professional women. 


Fargo, L. E. Preparation for school library 
work. Columbia Univ. Press, N. Y. 1936. 
190 p. $3.00. 


A workmanlike, well documented study with the pros 
and cons of the teacher-librarian versus the school libra- 
rian carefully considered. Much factual data on varied 
functions, included. A brief, selective, but not annotated, 
bibliography given. 


Ferguson, Harvey. Modern man, his belief 
and behavior. Knopf, N. Y. 1936. 342 p. 
$2.75. 


The author not only analyzes his own reactions as a 
key to the understanding of man’s development, but tests 
recorded human behavior at different periods and reaches 
some interesting conclusions as in his discussion of the 
place of the metropolis in contemporary life. 


Furnas, C. C. Next hundred years; the unfin- 
ished business of science. Reynal & Hitch- 


cock, Inc., N. Y. 1936. 434 p. $3.00. 


A fascinating book in which the problems involved 
in applying new discoveries in science to human progress 
are presented by an acute, witty and socially minded 
observer. The chapters on scientific problems are followed 
by a summing up of the social phases that is particularly 
pertinent and helpful. Biblography with frank, and help- 
ful annotations. 


Gaskill, N. B. Profit and social security. 
Harper, N. Y. 1935. 260 p. $3.50. 


Another discussion of economic theory in which the 
author seeks a method for securing fair competition. 
His, comments on the capitalistic or communistic state 
and on government regulation are penetrating. Whether 
he succeeds in finding a solution for his problem is not 
clear, but his treatment is worth attention. Not indexed. 


Gibbons, John. Roll on, next war. Dutton, 
1936. 186 p. $1.75. 


This “‘common man’s guide to army life’ is a witty, 
caustic, realistic picture of some of the wastes and ab- 
surdities of the last war. As in “Is This America?”’, the 
author shows skill and understanding both in depicting 
human weaknesses and its strength. 


Gunther, John. Inside Europe. Harper, N. Y. 
1936. 470 p. $3.50. 


The activities and possibilities of the hundred and 
one personalities involved in European problems are 
depicted vividly and fairly and their places in the course 
of events indicated. A fine picture of world compli- 
cations by an expert reporter. An interesting biblio- 
graphical note included. Well indexed. A useful desk 
reference for current personalities as well as an engross- 
ing record. 


Harris, M. B. I knew them in prison. Viking, 
N. Y. 1936. 407 p. $3.00. 


A fine and illuminating record of progress in the 
treatment of women prisoners, from the old workhouse 
in New York through experiences in the Clinton Farms 
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State Reformatory and the State Training School for 
Girls at Trenton, to the new Federal Industrial Insti- 
tution for Women. A straight-forward discussion of prob- 
lems, full of constructive analysis, and free from gossip, 
or undue sentimentality. 


Hockenbusy, M. D. Make yourself a job. 
Dauphin Pub. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 1936. 
160 p. $1.50. 


A survey of the possibilities for part-time work during 
college. Actual illustrations are given from colleges 
throughout the country. Rates of payment are noted. Dif- 
ferent systems of employment management are given. 
Full of interesting material. No index. 


Hydeman, Sid. How to illustrate for money. 
Harper, N. Y. 1936. 173 p. $2.50. 


An easily-read, practical and anecdotal primer of the 
problems and procedures that are the day’s work for the 
art editor and would-be illustrator. While nothing very 
new or revolutionary is included, the book is particularly 
helpful as a guide to profitable methods. The aid given 
by public and special libraries is duly acknowledged. 


Hotchkiss, W. L. Law of wage action. 
Eaton Publishing Co., Cleveland. 1936. 
238 p. $2.25. 


A clear, reasonable discussion of the relation of wages 
to the cost of production, and the basic necessity of widely 
distributed purchasing power for general economic 
security. Presents a hopeful program based on these 
elements. Statistical analysis and illustrative graphs for 
major industries included. A stimulating, provocative 


book. 


Irwin, Will. Propaganda and the news. Mc- 
Graw, N. Y. 1936. 325 p. $2.75. 


An eminently readable story of the development of 
newspapers with many interesting anecdotes of propa- 
ganda machines and problems of news censorship during 
the war. Not such an intensive analysis of propaganda 
technique as given by Doob in ‘Propaganda: its psy- 
chology and technique,” but interesting withal. 


Jerome, Edward. Governments and money. 

Little, Brown, Boston. 1935. 372 p. $2.50. 

A history of the development of money and of govern- 
ment relations to it, based on strong personal convictions 
of the author. Among these are Hamilton’s preéminence 
in this field and the successive retrogressions in the 
United States monetary policies since his precepts were 
abandoned. 


Jordan, L. F. Memoirs of a criminal lawyer. 
Beverly Press, Staunton, Va. 1935. 145 p. 
$2.00. 


Short sketches of country cases in which minor inci- 
dents are used as exemplifying different points of law. 
No index. 


Kelsey, G. W. Selection of books and ar- 
ticles on the purpose, scope and tech- 
niques of marketing research. Amer. Soc. 
of Mech. Eng., N. Y. 1935. 21 p. $1.00. 


A well selected, well annotated bibliography. Relative 
importance of different entries indicated. Subject classifi- 
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cation of entries included. Since the techniques of mar- 
keting research are the chief features covered, compara- 
tively little on consumer reactions is included. The 
compiler has benefited from the codperation of Mary 
Louise Alexander and William F. Turnbull. 


Kent, F. R. Without grease. Morrow, N. Y, 
1936. 334 p. $2.50. 


Caustic criticism of New Deal policies and practices 
by an acute observer. The comment is heavily weighted 
by the strong views of the writer, but the observations 
deserve consideration. 


Kinkaid, J. C. Press photography. American 
Photo Pub. Co., Boston. 1936. 282 p. $3.00, 


Careful and comprehensive study of the technical 
problems involved in press photography, including devel- 
oping under difficulties. Fascinating discussion of sub- 
jects to photograph, transportation problems involved, 
questions of libel, ethics, etc. An eminently satisfactory 
text with beautiful illustrations of technical problems, 


Krebs, G. R. Fraternity finance and ac- 
counts. Leland Press, St. Paul. 1935, 
224 p. $2.50. 


Suggestions for their treatment by one who has done 
much auditing of fraternity accounts. Particularly 
planned to make life easier for the inexperienced college 
student serving as chapter treasurer. 


Lanning, J. T. Spanish missions of Georgia. 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill. 1935. 321 p. $3.00. 


A vivid, smoothly-running narrative of the Spanish in- 
fluence in Georgia as expressed by friar and soldier. Not 
only Indian attacks, but also the merciless warfare be- 
tween the English and Spanish is described. The extent of 
Spanish activity on this continent is more clearly under- 
stood through this study. Excellent bibliography of pri- 
mary and secondary sources included. Well illustrated. 


Leahy, W. H. How to protect business 
ideas. Harper, N. Y. 1936. 157 p. $2.50. 
Another book on patents, copyright and trade marks. 

Clear and concise. Includes quite a little on design and 

color in their relation to the trade market. Practical. 


McFarland, C. S. Contemporary Christian 
thought. Revell, N. Y. 1936. 204 p. $1.50. 
A series of reviews of some forty recent books on vari- 
ous phases of religious thought. As General Secretary 
Emeritus of the Federal Council of the Churches, the 
author is well equipped for the task. His mellow sym- 
pathy adds to the value of the reviews. 


Manross, W. W. History of the American 
Episcopal church. Morehouse, Mil- 
waukee. 1935. 404 p. $2.75. 


An excellent history of a major church group playing 
an important part in the development of the country. In- 
cludes much incident and notes on many personalities. 
Numerous illustrations. Excellent bibliography. 


Marsh, L. C. Employment research. Oxford 
Univ. Press, Toronto. 1935. 344 p. $3.00. 


This introduction to the McGill program of research 
in the social sciences gives a particularly clear and stimu- 
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lating picture of such research and the elements involved. 
What is said there can be applied to any research prob- 
lem. The style of presentation in this study of employ- 
ment for text, statistical tables, graphs, and charts is 
most effective. A bibliography and a list of research 
projects is included. 


Nef, Karl. Outline of the history of music. 
Translated by Carl F. Pfatteicher. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press (Studies in musicol- 
ogy), N. Y. 1935. 386 p. $3.50. 


This work is based on authentic texts and adequately 
covers the subject, although purposely treating English, 
American and twentieth century music lightly. It is well 
indexed and not too detailed for the general reader, with 
biographical and bibliographical footnotes for scholarly 
enterprise. The inclusion of very legible piano illustra- 
tions is a fine achievement and most practical for the 
average student. 


Osborne, I. A. Williamsburg in colonial 
times. Dietz Press, Richmond, Va. 1935. 
166 p. $3.00. 


An interesting reproduction of news items reprinted 
from one of the oldest papers in the country, the Virginia 
Gazette. The selections from the 17th and 18th centuries 
cover such features as political news, notices of runaway 
slaves, advertisements of marital discord, and announce- 
ments of plays and amusements. 


Duplicate Exchange Committee 


HE following items are available free ex- 

cept for express collect charges, to the 
first person whose request is sent. Address all 
requests to Miss Rosamond Cruikshank, 
Chairman, Duplicate Exchange Committee, 
Hartford Public Library, Hartford, Conn. 


Amer. ass'n for old age security. Old age security in the 
U. S. 1932 

Annual financial review (Canadian). 1926, 1928, 1929 

Axe. Inflation & the investor. 1934 

Birmingham (Eng.) Chamber of Commerce. Yearbook 
1934-5 

Bron. Soviet economic development & American busi- 
ness. 1930 

Brookings inst. America’s capacity to consume & Amer- 
ica’s capacity to produce. 1934. pph. 

Brookings inst. formation of capital. 1935. pph. 

Buyers register of metal fabricators, F. 15 & Je. 15, 1934 

Canada. Dept. of Agric. Agricultural situation & out- 
look. 1936 

Canadian trade index annual. 1934 

Committee on public relations of the Eastern railroads. 
Yearbook of railroad information, 1934. pam. 

Engineering news-record. Construction costs, 1910-1933 

Fairchild catalogs, 1934. Please state subjects needed 
(Millinery, etc.) 

Handbook of Jamaica (Brit. W. Indies) 

Japan, Dept. of Finance. Financial & economic annual. 
1934 

Kansas, Directory of manufacturers. 1932 

Kansas, Roster of dept. & institutions. 1933 

Mexico. Directorio de exportadores . . . el ano de 1935 

para el ano 


Mexico. Directorio de importadores . . . 
de 1935 
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Montreal stock exchange & curb market yearbook. 
1934/5 

Moody's Governments, 1926, 1930, 1931 

Moody's Railroads, 1927, 1930, 1932 

Nagoya. Annual statistical return of trade & commerce. 
1934 

Nat. Bur. of Econ. Res. Recent Economics changes in 
the U. S. 1929 

Natl. Underwriter co. Argus casualty & surety chart, 
1927, 1929, 1932, 1933 

N. Y. Stock Exchange. Yearbook, 1930, 1931 

Poor’s Industrials, 1922 

Power's Road & street catalog, 1934 

Spectator handy chart of casualty, surety & misc. 
companies, 1929, 1932, 1934 
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A CORDIAL invitation is extended you 
to discuss ‘‘Life Plans’’ and the 
building of an income for the future. 


KATHERINE R. BUCKLEY 
Representative 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 
COlumbus 5-4773 
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Now Published — 


A COMBINED BUSINESS “WHO’S 





WHO” AND CORPORATION 
DIRECTORY — AT A POPULAR 
PRICE. 


Who’s Who in 
Commeree and 
Industry 


6,516 Biographies 
4,445 Corporations 


BOTH SECTIONS CONTAIN 1200 
PAGES—PRICE $15 COMPLETE 


Order from — 
INSTITUTE for 


RESEARCH IN BIOGRAPHY, Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 
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© LIBRARIES 
@ EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
iS @ INVESTMENT ANALYSTS 
© STUDENTS of BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
@ BANK and INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES 


BUSINESS 
, highly endorse 


The GRAPHIC REGISTER of BUSINESS 


Admittedly, the “most complete, convenient and downright usable’’ presentation 
of the financial, industrial and economic factors of the American business structure 
available. Even U. S. Federal Finance is accorded detailed attention. 






Dacre | 








7 COMPREHENSIVE: Over 250 graphs, 84 pages — brought up to date and reprinted monthly, each new 
over 500 items — between two covers issue replacing the old in an appropriate binder. 


oo SERVING EFFICIENCY: In group or Long-term coverage — beginning with 1921 where possible. Vivid, 
individual research understandable. Uniformly dependable for reference. 


INVALUABLE as a TIME-SAVER: Data and source thereof, accompany every chart; there are monthly 
**Saves many hours out of each week” and weekly figures, cumulative and yearly totals, percentages of 
increase or decrease, explanatory notes. 


A representative will be present at the S.L.A. convention in Montreal in June. 
Full information and specimen pages may be obtained there, or upon request to 


LINDERMAN, CARTER AND PLANT, INC. 


110 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 








The Reports You Write PICTORIAL RESEARCH 


If correct, interesting, and forceful, Authors, Feature Writers 
your reports will suggest, “‘ The library “ 
can present information as well as find and Artists 


it. It deserves a larger appropriation.” 
Writing distinctive reports is a major 
activity in ‘Library Writing.”’ For spe- 


Let me help you find a reproduction of 
that subject you are trying to illustrate. 


cific information address Box 433, 5,000 SUBJECTS ON HAND 
Berkeley, California. Write to: REINHOLD T. PUSCH 
TAYLOR SCHOOL OF WRITING 81 Lafayette Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Accident and Health B. WESTERMANN CO., Inc. 


also Importers of Foreign Books 


Life Insurance AMERICAN LIBRARIANS ARE 
GRANTED 95% PRICE REDUC- 
TION ON GERMAN BOOKS 


ROBERT F. HAASE AND PERIODICALS 


250 West 57th Street New York 24 West 48th Street Telephone, 
Representing The Travelers Insurance Co. New York BRyant 9-5633 
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The 
FOUNDATION 
Book 


For the 
Man 
Whose 
Success 
Depends 
on How 
Much : 
He Knows! ( 














Foundation Book 
of every well-serviced library! 
THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


=—and the 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 





FOR THE BUSINESS 
MAN. A wealth of infor- 
mation on law, banking, 
insurance, advertising, 
manufacturing, and re- 
lated subjects. Up-to-date 
explanations of such 
terms as contract, insur- 
ance, workmen's compensa- 
tion act, mortgage, trade- 
mark, etc. 


FOR THE PROFES- 
SIONAL MAN. A vast 
fund of technical infor- 
mation, contributed by 
207 leading authorities. 


FOR THE YOUNG 
MAN. Thousands of en- 
cyclopedic articles for 
self-study on radio, avia- 
tion, automobiles, math- 
ematics, and many other 
subjects representing 
every possible career. 


FOR EVERY ONE who 
wants power and accur- 
acy in speech and writ- 
ing. Largest vocabulary 
ever published. Thou- 
sands of etymologies 
never before published. 
Synonyms and antonyms. 


The Supreme Authority... A New Creation 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIO 


NAR Y ic: 





NEW from cover to cover — the latest and greatest of 
the famous unabridged Merriam-Websters! The most 
authoritative editorial staff ever assembled. 3,350 
pages. Cost $1,300,000.00. Get the Best. Look for the 


circular trade-mark on the cover identifying the gen- 
uine Merriam-Webster. Write for illustrated folder. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





Announcing — 


RATIONAL 
DESIGN 


(Vol. III of The Evolving House) 
BY 


ALBERT FARWELL BEMIS 


with an introduction by 
A. LAWRENCE KOCHER 
Architect, and Managing Editor 
The Architectural Record 


and a supplement by 
JOHN BURCHARD, 2NpD 


The urgency of the need for better 
homes, built with less waste of human 
effort, is recognized universally. The 
best way to meet that need is through 
the natural forces of evolution; through 
improvement in the physical technique 
of providing shelter, and the broad co- 
operative use of that technique by all 
concerned. ‘‘ Rational Design” suggests 
the cubical modular method as an 
improvement in such technique. 

“Rational Design” aims to analyze 
house structure, to state fully the terms 
of this important and pressing problem 
of our times and to present a logical 
solution in the redesign of man’s shelter. 

“Rational Design” completes “*The 
Evolving House” trilogy. The first 
volume, “A History of the Home,” 
which traces the development of man’s 
abode from caves and tree homes to the 
present age, was published in 1933; the 
second, “‘ The Economics of Shelter,’’ an 
analysis of present-day housing condi- 
tions and costs, was published in 1934. 

Individually, the books in The Evolv- 
ing House Series sell for $4.00; set of 
three books to one customer, $10.00. 


THE TECHNOLOGY PRESS 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Cambridge Massachusetts 
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THE LAW OF WAGE ACTION 


— | 


By Willis L. Hotchkiss 


THE BOOK 


One of the most sweeping studies 
ever made of the effect of wage 
changes upon production, employ- 
ment, and prices. ‘“The best thing of 
its kind to appear in the economic 


ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


Revolutionary, yet sound thinking 
that may compel the rewriting of 
every text book on economics. The 
boldly presented evidence discloses 
the operation of a hitherto undis- 
The 


covered economic principle, 
Law of Wage Action. 


sky in a long long time.” 


THE AUTHOR 


Formerly associated with the Johns Hopkins Institute of Law; special 
foreign correspondent, The Cleveland Plain Dealer; Dean of the Co- -Opera- 
tive School of Business Administration, Fenn College. Author, Uniform 
Classifications for Judicial Criminal Statistics; Cleveland High School 
Graduates in the Depression Years. 


240 pp. $2.00 


EATON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Hippodrome Building Annex Cleveland, Ohio 


A PROGRAM FOR 
MODERN AMERICA 


BY HARRY W. LAIDLER 


Executive Director, League for Industrial Democracy 




























An indispensable handbook of economic and political 
facts and a program of action. 





Dr. Laidler here presents, clearly and forcefully, the next 
steps for America in the fields of child labor, social in- 
surance, electricity, banking, railroads, natural resources, 
public works, housing, taxation, civil liberties, labor legis- 
lation, international affairs and social planning. 


A book no one — conservative, liberal, radical —can afford 
to miss! 


528 pages 
$2.50 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Librarians who have checked it call this the 
handiest book of information ever published 


SAMPLE PAGE greatly reduced show- ® F 
ag unis tables ervemewment of B rie { acts 
By C. B. TAVENNER 


BRIEF FACTS contains more information in less space 
than any reference book you have ever seen. The libra- 
rian, the student, the general reader, the seeker for 
factual knowledge, professional people of all kinds will 
find here what they want to know. The organization in 
tabular form speeds the location of whatever data the 
reader seeks, avoids repetition, conserves space and en- 
ables a surprising volume of information to be presented. 
No other single book contains all the data to be found 
ere. 






















CLASSIFICATIONS: 


Abbreviations; Accidents, Masterpieces; First Aid 
treatment of; Animals; Archi- Rules; Fish; Flowers; Frac- 
tecture, masterpieces of; Art, tions, common and decimal; 
masterpieces of; Athletic Geography Table; Geologic 
Records; Battles, list of History of the Earth; Historic 
notable; Bible Characters; Shrines; History, New Work; 
Biographies; Birds; Books of History, Old World; Human 
First nk; Books of the Body, parts and_functions; 
Bible; Chemicals and Min- Inventions and Discoveries; 
erals; Cities, the world’s Islands; Lakes; Land Areas; 
wenn poemes Lange vores TH sed great; Civil War (U. 8S.) Liquors and Wines; Litera- 
That Were 


oven sl Set Outline; Colleges and Uni- ture, masterpieces of; Marine 
v9 Mera bores versities; Colors, descrip- Animals; Mathematical Ta- 
ager|pamner URE enemies 8 Mt tion of; Constellations and bles; MetricSystem; Minerals; 
vss Meme eat cy mate , Stars; Countries and Mountain Peaks and Passes; 
| wm ase em Sein by Rost a Pe States; Engineering andhundredsofothersubjects. 


$2.50. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 W. 45th St., New York 

















INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION 


Its Principles and Application 
By JOHN GAILLARD, D.T.Sc., M.E. 


“This book can be heartily recommended to “The author is especially well fitted by his 
anyone who has a sincere desire for information | own background and his work as a member of the 
on an industrial movement which was never Staff of the American Standards Association to 
more valuable to industry than at the present discuss the subject. He has succeeded to an un- 
usual degree in covering essential technical 
points and yet making the subject clear and 
interesting to the reader."’ 

“It should be of interest and value to industrial — The Management Review 
Managers, engineers, and economists who con- 


sider it important to know what standardiza- understanding of the present status and possible 
tion means before incorporating it into a devel- future developments in this field. His treatment is 
opment program or evaluating it as aneconomic clear and systematic and the illustrations of 
force."’ — Bull. of the Taylor Society and of S.1.E. practice effective.’’ — Special Libraries 


time.’’ — B. Stuart McKenzie, in The Engineering 
Journal 


‘He has provided a fundamental guide to an 


123 pages Cloth Postpaid $2 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS SPECIAL SUBJECTS for 
FOR SALE— SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Complete Sets, Volumes, and Large stock of 
Odd Back Copies OUT-OF-PRINT MATERIAL 
an fe Sossamon. ae oS yond Careful, intelligent attention to 
eyes pin oe ag reference that appears WANT LISTS 
B. LOGIN & SON, INC. - RICHARD S. WORMSER 
blished 1887 
29 East 21st Street, New York a yr Ayre 
POSITIONS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED — DO YOU KNOW 
For Librarians well For positions of that you can save up to 
qualified for all any type in any 50% on. standard merchandise? 
branches of library part of the country. 
work. This service is free. VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 
Write immediately to Dept. C 
| BENCO SALES COMPANY 
The American Librarians’ Agency 21 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT REctor 2-8843, 8844 
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Rademachors 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won univer- 
sal recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, up-to-date, prac- 
tical. 


Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing issues. 


WitiraM H. Rapemarxers, President 
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Proper LETTERING of Library 








attention will be given to 
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ats. | 
| 

LETTERING 
or | €. ssex 
LIBRARY BOOKS | | Library ‘Bindery 
and 
PERIODICALS Expert service and careful 

| 


Books and Periodicals requires 
SKILL that can be obtained only 
thru years of experience. 


The DOUBLE lay-on method 
used by us is YOUR assurance 
that our GOLD LETTERING 


will NOT wear off. | 
The 


L. A. WELLS 
Library Bindery 


Waltham, Massachusetts 
Established 1908 


Provence See 
a, 


TRIANGLE 


BOOKBINDING 
COMPANY 


243 WEST LARNED STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN » 























Telephone: Cherry 1594 


Library Binding 


Loose Leaf Binders 
Book Binding 
Pamphlets 

Blank Books 

Gold Stamping 
Map Mounting 
Albums 


i  o 

















binding problems of Special 
Librarians by binders thor- 
oughly trained in handling 
scientific and technical 
periodicals 


35-37 GRAFTON AVENUE 
NEWARK, N. J. 
HUMBOLDT 2-3537 





JOSEPH A. McGLYNN, Sales Manager 
REGINALD TANNER, Plant Manager 




















DESS & TALAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
213 EAST 144th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Now is the time 


to go over your shelves and 
weed out those shabby, weary- 
looking books which need a 
new lease on life. If they are 
worth rebinding, they deserve 
the protection and distinction 
embodied in a Dess & Talan 
Binding. Don’t forget — the 
best costs no more. 








A trial order will convince you 








Specialists in 
LIBRARY BINDINGS 
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—— 


A 
Weekly Record Jhe 
of 
New Publications Rumford 


(Books) PP R Q f f 


A comprehensive and accurate list of 
new books of all American publishers 


arranged alphabetically by author Concord 

with supplementary title index; classi- x 

fied and described. New Hamps ire 

A WEEKLY FEATURE | a, 
a 
Che Publishers’ Weekly 
62 W. 45th St., N. Y. Makers of Magazines and Books 

of Distinction 


52 Issues— $5.00 














Accuracy + Speed + Quality 


Pandick Press, Jnc. 


FINANCIAL » CORPORATION » LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone REctor 2-3448-49-50 
A. C. PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 
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Dhe 


MounNT ROYAL 
HOTEL Montreal 


McGILL COLLEGE AVENUE AT 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. CATHERINE STREET 





MONTREAL HEADQUARTERS 
for the 
OFFICIAL AND EXCLUSIVE SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
GARAGE TO THE | ASSOCIATION 
MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL June 16th-19th 





e | Extends a hearty welcome to 
| delegates attending the 


Maps of Montreal and of the North Arenal Cllcnimaiiass 


Eastern States and Eastern Canada 
will be supplied on request from 


5. L. A. delegates | This famous hotel is situated at the 
hub of the uptown business district, 
convenient to all theatres and depart- 











ment stores, etc. 


Montreal, with its many attractions, 
bus tours, including the Laurentian 
Mountains, Caughnawaga Indian Vil- 


lage, and the old historic points of inter- 


est of the city proper, presents a very 





alluring picture in early summer. 


FRENCH | Reliable guides are available for pri- 


and vate cars. 
ITALI AN I} Golf and tennis privileges for Mount 
Royal Hotel guests are obtainable at 
SPECIALTI ES several of the leading clubs. 


e Three public dining rooms, with a wide 
variety of a la carte and table d’hote 


1500 DRUMMOND STREET meals. 


MONTREAL | J. ALDERIC RayMONnD 
a President 
E. M. ALOVISI Vernon G. Carpy 


Managing Director 





Marquette 0913 2 
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On the 
Way 
to or from 


Montreal 

















. members of the SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCI- 
ATION are cordially invited to visit the Home 
Office of this 86-year-old Vermont Com- 
pany and other attractions of the Capital City, 


| including its several libraries. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MONTPELIER VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL —ESTABLISHED 1850 








| Our company will exhibit at Montreal. Send for historical booklet— 
| “The National—A Short Story” 





ae 
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Established 1913 


MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL, MONTREAL 
* 


Direct Importers 


English China and Glass, Sheffield Plate 








With the Compliments of 


SCOTTS RESTAURANT 


1180 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST, MONTREAL 


A BLOCK WEST OF THE CONVENTION HOTEL 
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OFFICERS FOR 1935-1936 


PRESIDENT — Howard L. Stebbins, Social Law Library, Court House, Boston 9 
VICE-PRESIDENTS — William F. Jacob, Main }Library, General Electric Company, 1 River Road 
nectady; Etheldred Abbot, Ryerson and Burnham Libraries, The Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan 
Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 
TREASURER — Mildred B. Potter, Business Branch, Hartford Public Library, 730 Main Street, Hartfon 
Directors — Ford M. Pettit, The George B. Catlin Memorial Library, The Detroit News, Detroit: Mn. 
Jolan M. Fertig, Research Laboratories, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, R 
Pittsburgh; Marguerite Burnett, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 33 Liberty Street, New Vou: 
Ruth Savord, Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, New York _ 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Aupitinc — Angus S. Fletcher, British Library of Information, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
CLASSIFICATION — Mildred E. Robie, Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 
CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION — Stephen A. Greene, The Providence Journal, The Journal Building, Proyj 
a: — Mary Jane Henderson, Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, Dominion Square, 
ontre 
DupLicaTE EXCHANGE — Rosamond Cruikshank, Technical Branch, Hartford Public Library, 730 Majg 
Street, Hartford 
EMPLOYMENT — Rebecca B. Rankin, New York Municipal Reference Library, 2230 Municipal Building, 
New York 
MEMBERSHIP — Hilda P. Albaugh, Research Laboratory, The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron 
MeEtHops — Linda H. Morley, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
News — Ford M. Pettit, The George B. Catlin Memorial Library, The Detroit News, Detroit j 
NOMINATING — Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York _ 
PuBLICATIONS — Marion G. Eaton, Federal Reserve Bank of. Boston, 30 Pearl Street, Boston 
RESOLUTIONS — Herbert O. Brigham, Rhode Island State Library, State House, Providence 
—— —. REvIEW INDEX — Granville Meixell, Applied Science Library, Columbia University, 
ew Yor ; 
TrapDE AssociaTION — Mary Louise Alexander, Library-Research Department, Batten, Barton, Durstine © 
& Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 


GROUP CHAIRMEN 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES — James F. Ballard, Boston Medical Library, 8 The Fenway, Boston 
Crvic-SocraL — Helen Baker, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton 
COMMERCE — Margaret Bonnell, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
FINANCIAL — Mary E. Jameson, National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
INSURANCE — Abbie G. Glover, The Insurance Library Association of Boston, 40 Broad Street, Boston 
MusEuM — Vera Louise Dodge, 661 West End Avenue, New York 
NEWSPAPER — Ralph J. Shoemaker, The Evening Public Ledger, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
PuBLic Business LIBRARIANS — Mildred B. Potter, Business Branch, Hartford Public Library, 730 Main 
Street, Hartford 
ScIENCE-TECHNOLOGY — Mrs. Isabella Brokaw Wallace, Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Whiti 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIANS — Rose Boots, Marvyn Scudder Financial Li 
Columbia University, New York 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 


ames CAPITOL DISTRICT CHAPTER — Mrs. Ida G. Smith, The Delaware and Hudson Railroad Company, 
any : 
BALTIMORE SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, THE — Olive E. Batchelder, 614 Park Avenue, Baltimore 
Boston CHAPTER — Blanche L. Davenport, The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway Street, Boston 
CINCINNATI CHAPTER — Louise Sias, Children’s Hospital Research Foundation, Cincinnati 
CLEVELAND CHAPTER — Rose L. Vormelker, Business Information Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, 32 
Superior Avenue, N.E., Cleveland 
CONNECTICUT CHAPTER — Laura A. Eales, Technology Department, Bridgeport Public Library, Bridgeport 
ILLINOIS CHAPTER — Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, Joint Reference Library, 850 East Fifty-eighth Street, Chicago 
MICHIGAN CHAPTER — Mrs. Louise P. Dorn, The Detroit Edison Company, 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit” 
MILWAUKEE CHAPTER — Martha Podlasky, Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee 
MONTREAL SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — Mildred I. Turnbull, Economist’s Department, Head Of 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal 
New Jersey CHAPTER — Alma C. Mitchill, Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 80 Park P 
ewark 
New York CHAPTER — Alma Jacobus, Time, Inc., 135 East Forty-second Street, New York 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY — W. L. Robinson, Public Relations Di 
sion, The Automobile Club of Philadelphia, 23 South Twenty-third Street, Philadelphia 
PitTsBURGH CHAPTER — Esther E. Fawcett, College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Sd 
ley Park, Pittsburgh 
San FRANCISCO BAY REGION CHAPTER — Nello Wilson, San Francisco Stock Exchange, 155 Sansome St 
San Francisco 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER — Mrs. Frances Stevenson Davis, Bureau of Power and Light, Los 
Municipal Reference Library, 207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


Editor: Marian C. Manley, Business Branch of the Newark Public Library, 34 Commerce Street, Newark 
Secretary: ELIZABETH LOIS CLARKE 345 Hudson Street, New York ly oe 
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